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‘FACSIMILE’ REPRINTS OF OLD BOOKS 


I, PRELIMINARY SURVEY. By’A. W. POLLARD 


=a =i HE need of brevity on the Society’s card of 
WES Arrangements for the Session made the choice 


RAN of a title for this afternoon’s papers peculiarly 
NO difficult. After one or two attempts it settled 
By down into ‘ Facsimile’ Reprints of Old Books, 
IS) the first word being placed between inverted 
commas to show that it was being used conventionally rather 
than accurately. It is intended to cover any reprint the form 
of which has been influenced to any considerable extent by 
the form of the edition reproduced. Many of us are interested 
in an even wider field of reprints than our title thus inter- 
preted covers, and perhaps the Society may some day give its 
attention specifically to the question of ‘ Period Printing’, 
that is, the production or reproduction of books not on the 
model of any particular edition, but in the style of the period 
when the book was first published, or with which (as in the 
case of the Chiswick Press Lady Willoughby’s Diary) it is 
concerned. Period printing, however, though a very pretty 
offshoot from our subject is not directly part of it. The 
reprints which come within our scope (in contrast to the 
1 Papers read before the Bibliographical Society on 21 December 1925, some 
of them with slight changes. 
U 
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modern editions which aim only at reproducing the author’s 
words, spelt and punctuated according to modern usage) are 
(1) Photographic facsimiles, (2) ‘Type-facsimiles, i. e. editions 
in which types of similar founts to those used in the original 
are set to follow the original setting as closely as possible ; 
(3) more or less luxurious reprints which seek to reproduce 
the general effect of the original with such concessions to 
modern usage as the producer may think desirable. 

The questions we have to ask ourselves are: (i) what are 
the Advantages which it is proposed to gain by accurately 
reproducing an original edition in any respect ? (ii) what are 
the Methods available for reproducing the various features of 
an original with an accuracy adequate to secure the advantage 
which is desired ? (iii) what is the History of these methods 
in our own country (to which for the present we had better 
confine ourselves) ? 

From time to time we are alarmed by exposure of some of 
the misprints which have crept into modern editions, through 
the temptation to which editors and publishers are exposed 
to hand some previous reprint to a printer and trust to 
eliminating its faults by a more or less careful collation with 
the original. The purchaser of the least severe form of 
‘ facsimile ’ hopes to make sure at least of verbal accuracy by 
acquiring an edition in which some special attempt has been 
made to follow the form of the original. If the editor does 
his duty by stating exactly what changes he has made, and if 
the purchaser does his duty by reading carefully, and remem- 
bering, the editor’s explanations, all will be well. A solid 
advantage will have been gained, and no harm done. To any 
one minded to read an author towards whom he has no pro- 
fessional responsibilities these semi-antiquarian editions are 
very attractive. To the professional student they may be 
dangerous. He remembers a reading in one of them, and 
because of its surroundings unconsciously assumes that it is 
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the reading of the first edition. It may be a correction of 
what, rightly or wrongly, has been treated as an ‘ obvious 
misprint ’; it may even be a reading first introduced by the 
author himself in a later edition. Doubtless the facts are 
stated in notes or an appendix. But editors of charming 
reprints do not like to ‘ disfigure the page’ with warning 
references, and for lack of a reference showing that a change 
has been made and warning the reader to look in the proper 
place to see what it is, the literary student reads happily on 
and may ever thereafter carry in his head a wrong idea of what 
is read in the first edition. Even the typographic student 
may be similarly misled by some concession to modern usage, 
of which he overlooks or forgets the explanation. To the 
student these semi-antiquarian editions certainly have their 
dangers. 

The literary student takes refuge in a type-facsimile, and 
here he has, I think, a right to feel safe. He ought to be able 
to rely on getting the original readings, misprints and all, the 
original spelling, and the original punctuation or lack of 
punctuation; he may also, if his editor is as careful as 
Dr. Greg has been in the Malone Society reprints, get a very 
fair idea of the setting and spacing of the original. More than 
this I don’t see what an ordinary literary student wants. 
A type-facsimile of this kind is good enough to show him how 
a great many things happened. What it won’t easily show him 
is how a faintly impressed letter in one edition accounts for 
the omission of it in the next reprint in its own day. If he 
wants to do this kind of detective work (and there is, I think, 
a good deal of it to be done) he will want the best photo- 
graphic facsimile he can get, and a photographic facsimile 
made by a process which reduces the risk of well-meaning 
faking to a minimum. For a typographical student it is 
needless to say that if any facsimiles can serve him at all (and 
I think good facsimiles are certainly useful), it must needs be 
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photographic, though, as we shall see, some of the predecessors 
of photographic processes, were extraordinarily good. 

I have formulated these views rather dogmatically ' because 
(with so much antiquarian reprinting now being done and in 
so many different styles) it is worth while to try to reach some 
agreement as to the various ideals at which book-builders may 
legitimately aim. It is needless, however, to say that it is 
only of comparatively recent years that (on the one hand) 
the processes have been invented by which true facsimiles have 
become possible, and (on the other) that antiquarian interest 
in book production has become sufficiently widely spread for 
reprints in which antiquarian features are prominent to have 
any considerable sale. Let us now turn to the history of our 
subject and see how the needs of book-lovers and students 
have gradually been supplied. Until Sir D’Arcy Power, in 
the paper read before this Society in March 1921, on The 
Bibliography of Three Sixteenth Century Books connected with 
London Hospitals, demonstrated that the existing copies of the 
little duodecimo entitled The Order of the Hospitals of King 
Henry the viti. and King Edward the vi, dated 1557, were all 
produced in or soon after 1690, and almost certainly were 
based not on a previous printed edition of 1557, but on a 
manuscript, these antiquarian booklets of 1690 might well have 
ranked as the earliest English examples of type-facsimile 
reprints. They must now be reckoned as very early, perhaps our 
earliest, English examples of Period Printing, and it is delight- 
ful to be able to connect them with the name of Samuel Pepys. 

As the earliest attempt at a type-facsimile at present known 
to me I would put forward a reprint of 


The Primer | set furth | by the Kinges maiestie & his | clergie to be taught 
lerned and| red: & none other to be vsed | thorowout all his | Dominions. | 


1 A little more so here than in the paper as read to the Society, as I wished 
to stand up for the usefulness to literary students of type-facsimiles, which 
subsequent speakers seemed to me rather to undervalue. 
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4 Imprinted at London within the precinct of the late dissolued house of the | 
Graye Friers by Richard Grafton Printer | to the Princes grace, the xvii. | day 
of August, the yeare of | our Lorde M.D.XLVI. | Cum priuilegio ad imprimen- 
dum solum. 


After the careful reproduction of the original title, and 
separated from it by two lines stretching across the page, 
follow the four words : 
* Reprinted without any Alteration ’. 

There is no indication of when or by whom the reprint was 
made. The British Museum Catalogue dates it [1710 ?], and 
I should like to be able to connect it with Thomas and Richard 
Rawlinson, who as nonjurors would have been interested in 
its contents and as ‘ black-letter ’ collectors in its typography. 
I am bound, however, to say that the black letter used for the 
book is a very poor early eighteenth- (or late seventeenth-) 
century fount, and I think these eminent men would have 
chosen a better one. Still the book makes some effort to 
reproduce the typographical features of its original, and may 
serve as a landmark until a better one is found. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century (1743-4) we must 
pause a moment to note that very successful hoax, The English 
Mercurie, nos. 50-4, with their account of the Spanish 
Armada of 1588. After the Mercurie had got into some books 
of reference as the earliest English newspaper, its claims were 
solemnly dealt with and exposed, but the full story of the 
hoax was set forth for the first time by Mr. D. T. B. Wood 
of the British Museum in the X/Xth Century and After for 
February 1914 (Vol. 75, pp. 342-54). I presume that we 
must regard it as, for its day, a fairly adequate piece of Period 
Printing. 

About 1776, according to the British Museum Catalogue, 
we come upon a type-facsimile of the 1616 edition of Coriat’s 
Greeting from the Court of the Great Mogul, and the catalogue 
records also another reprint of about 1820, both of these 
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being sufficiently good to deceive the unwary. The Museum 
cataloguers, sad to say, have sometimes been deceived them- 
selves. Since my paper was written Mr. F. S. Ferguson has 
given me a note of an edition of 

Orders Appointed to be executed in the Cittie of London, for setting roges 
and idle persons to work, and for releefe of the poore. At London Printed by 
Hugh Singleton 

which stands in the Catalogue of English Books to the year 1640 
with the date [1587], though it is evidently a reprint made 
about 1800 of an edition apparently now unknown, of which 
¢. 1587 may well have been the date. Collation with John 
Day’s edition of ¢c. 1582 suggests that the reprint follows the 
lost original line by line, and some care has been taken with the 
types though not with the ornamental initials, which are early 
nineteenth century. Another sad case is that of a reprint of 
Kyd’s Soliman and Perseda made about 1810, one copy of 
which was accepted as a sixteenth-century edition despite the 
fact that there was another, also in the catalogue, from which 
the reproducer’s name ‘ I. Smeeton printer St. Martin’s Lane’ 
on the back of the title-page in the lower corner had not been 
torn off. 

Mr. Ferguson has also pointed out to me another Smeeton 
type-facsimile, made from an edition of Peele’s Merrie Con- 
ceited ‘Fests, ‘ London, Printed for Henry Bell dwelling in the 
Little Old Baily in Eliots Court ’, about 1636. This not only 
has John Smeeton’s name on the back of the title, but on the 
second leaf states that it was made from Brand’s copy of the 
original for S. W. Singer and R. Triphook. With a little 
manipulation, however, it could still be dangerous, and so 
deserves mention. A George Smeeton in 1820 produced two 
volumes of Historical and Biographical Tracts, but these 
though they copy some sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
initials are not type-facsimiles; neither were the Frondes 
Caduce reprints issued in seven volumes by Alexander Boswell 
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at the Auchinleck Press, 1816-18, though they aimed to some 
extent at reproducing the appearance of their originals. 

In the ’forties we get the charming Utterson Reprints, 
printed at Beldornie House, at Ryde (Isle of Wight), by 
Edward V. Utterson, in editions of from twelve to sixteen 
copies, reproducing in type-facsimile several of the works of 
Samuel Rowlands, Barnfield’s Cynthia, and Patrick Hannay’s 
Songs and Sonnets. In this way between 1840 and 1843 over a 
dozen very jolly little books were produced. In 1844 came 
from the Chiswick Press the already-mentioned So Much of 
the Diary of Lady Willoughby as relates to her Domestic History 
and to the Eventful Period of the Reign of Charles the First, 
which gained a great typographical success as an improved 
imitation of a small quarto of the time of the Civil War. 

With one more jump we land in the ’sixties, where there 
are several notable things to chronicle. In the first place the 
very remarkable type-facsimile of the First Folio, Shakespeare 
as put forth in 1623, reprinted for Lionel Booth, 307 Regent 
Street, 1864. This is still a very useful book because of its 
handy size and clear type and its extraordinary accuracy. 
I regret to note in Mr. Jaggard’s Shakespeare Bibliography 
that pecuniarily it was a disastrous failure, and that twenty 
years later Mr. Booth remarked that ‘ he had never been able 
to guess what made him undertake it’. But it was good work. 

Another extraordinary piece of work, which must also have 
been a bad money failure was the series of lithographic fac- 
similes of Shakespeare quartos produced by Edmund William 
Ashbee for Halliwell-Phillipps in the years 1862-71, when 
photozincography, as Mr. Redgrave will soon be telling you, 
was already coming into existence. These facsimiles were all 
made by hand and then transferred on to the stones and 
printed in an edition of fifty copies at {5 5s. a volume. 
According to Mr. Jaggard’s note Halliwell destroyed 19 of 
the $0 sets, and as others were destroyed in the ‘ Pantechnicon ’ 
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fire in 1874 (a magnificent blaze which I had the privilege of 
seeing), only some 15 complete sets exist. If so either 
Mr. Ashbee was very ill-paid or Mr. Halliwell’s fingers were 
burnt as well as the books. 

The next set of Quarto Facsimiles, those superintended by 
Dr. Furnivall in the ’eighties, were produced partly by Charles 
Praetorius (I think in photozincography), partly by Mr. Griggs 
in photolithography. They have been immensely useful, but 
both a photolithograph and a zincograph can be touched up 
by hand, and though quite useful for detective work the 
detectives are not satisfied with these as facsimiles. In 1902 
(to finish off our Shakespeares) came the Oxford collotype of 
the First Folio, in 1909 the Methuen facsimiles of the whole 
set of four by photozincography, which in this instance is very 
readable and has not, to my knowledge, been attacked as in 
any way falsified by well-meaning attempts at improvement. 

My allotted time must be so nearly exhausted that I can 
only just mention a few notable series of comparatively recent 
date, more especially the set of photogravure reprints made 
(1905, &c.) for the Cambridge University Press mainly from 
the delightful volume of fifteenth-century English books 
bequeathed by Bishop Moore to the University Library, and 
the wonderful experiments of Mr. Bruce Rogers in period 
printing, and recently in the two type-facsimiles in which he 
raised two poor pieces of old English printing to such delightful 
excellence. Of the work of the Malone Society and of the 
Tudor and Stuart classics I need not speak in detail, as 
Mr. Chapman and Dr. Greg have been asked specially to 
give us the benefit of their experiences, so I will only say that 
students are greatly in debt to them both. 

I had not realized myself, even when I proposed this subject 
for co-operative consideration, how numerous and how 
important English reprints have been, and what new forms 
they are taking in the hands of some of the ‘ fine printers’ of 
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the present day. I most earnestly hope that this afternoon’s 
discussion will be only the beginning of co-operative work on 
this subject. I think that we ought to aim at the compilation 
of an annotated list of all the English reprints which have in 
any serious way sought to reproduce the typographical 
features in their originals, the annotations to indicate the 
method used in each book, and the arrangement to be chrono- 
logical, with indexes for the various methods employed, as 
well as for authors and publishers. I wish we could go farther 
and arrange for an exhibition of these books. They form a 
very important feature in the scholarly and aesthetic sides of 
book-production, and they will well repay study as a group. 


II. PHOTOGRAPHIC FACSIMILES. By GILBERT R. REDGRAVE 


Tue history of the use in this country of the photographic 
process for the production of facsimiles is intimately connected 
with the work of the Ordnance Survey office at Southampton 
and its former energetic director, Sir Henry James. We read 
in a Report on Photo-zincography, the name by which the pro- 
cess was first known here, published in 1862, that soon after 
1855 Sir Henry’s attention was attracted to the use of the 
carbon process for the production of maps in Paris, and on 
his recommendation two sappers were sent over to France to 
learn the methods employed there. On their return to 
Southampton the new process was speedily adopted, and 
excellent results were obtained, more especially in enlarging 
or reducing the ordnance maps issued by the Department, 
and the employment for this purpose of zinc plates, in 
contradistinction to the use of stone in photolithography. 

We are told that in order to reproduce in a cheap way some 
etchings for a lady friend, Sir Henry James had photographs 
made of the prints, and the negatives were then transferred 
to zinc plates. This was done at the end of the year 1859. 
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These, Sir Henry tells us, were the ‘ first photo-zincographs 
ever produced’, but in the face of claims made by rivals 
abroad, it would be hard to accept this as a fact. Indeed a 
Mr. Osborne of Melbourne, Australia, was using an identical 
process in 1859, which he proposed to patent, and many years 
earlier a German printer was at work on similar lines. 

About the year 1860 suggestions were made that it might 
be possible to produce by this process facsimile reproductions 
of various historical documents and Domesday Book was 
published during 1861 and 1862. In April 1861, Henry 
Staunton, the famous chess-player and Shakespearian student, 
wrote to the Director of the Survey to propose that the 
‘unique first folio’ of Shakespeare, in the possession of Sir John 
Dryden, a descendant of the poet, should be reproduced in 
facsimile. 

The War Office, on being consulted, objected to this 
proposal, but, at a later date, consent was given provided that 
the Government was put to no expense by the undertaking. 
The work was accordingly begun at the cost of Staunton, 
and by the end of that same year (November 1861) 866 
negatives had been prepared, or a very large part of the book 
had been copied by this means; the Dryden folio was the 
one employed. 

For some reason or other the work was stopped, and 
Staunton requested that the negatives should be handed to 
Messrs. Ryder & Preston, and the expenditure to that date 
(about £180) was defrayed by him. Before this was done 
thirty copies were made of the earlier part of the folio, ending 
with ‘A Midsommer Nights Dreame’ at p. 162. These 
facsimiles in sumptuous bindings by Riviere were distributed 
by the Secretary of State for War to members of the Govern- 
ment in 1862, the copies having beneath the title-page with 
Droeshout’s engraving, the following inscription: ‘ Copied 
‘ by photo-zincography at the Ordnance Survey Office South- 
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* Director, 1862.’ The execution of this facsimile, which is 
printed on thick toned paper, leaves little to be desired, and 
shows the excellence of workmanship which had already been 
attained in the new process. 

Reference has already been made by Mr. Pollard to some 
of the later Shakespeare facsimiles, but before quitting the 
subject of Staunton’s connexion with the new art, we may 
mention that in 1864 he issued a facsimile of the quarto of 
Much adoe about nothing, which is stated on the title-page to 
be the work of ‘ R. Preston Photo’. The Ellesmere copy was 
the one used for reproduction. We have seen that Staunton 
took over the Southampton negatives in 1862 and in 1866 he 
produced the complete folio, published as stated by Messrs. 
Day & Son, but no reference is made therein to the use of the 
Dryden copy, and the facsimile is said to be founded on the 
Ellesmere copy and that in the British Museum. Preston’s 
name is given as the photolithographer, but the plates used 
are those made at Southampton. It is somewhat ungenerous 
that no reference is made to the work of the Ordnance Survey, 
or to the use of the Dryden folio. We are informed by 
Sir Arthur Dryden, the present representative of the family, 
that in one of the copies in his library there is a note written 
by his late uncle, ‘ Given to Sir H. Dryden by Messrs. Day 
‘and Son in return for the use of the Ashby copy of the 
original.’ 

Considerable impetus was given to the spread of the new 
art by societies formed to reproduce books by this means, and 
the work of the Holbein Society merits special mention under 
this category. Thus in 1888 an excellent facsimile of 4 briefe 
and true report of the new found land of Virginia, by Thomas 
Hariot, was issued as one of the series, from the press of 
A. Brothers of Manchester, with a preface by Mr. W. Harry 
Rylands. This was founded on De Bry’s reprint of the first 
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edition published in 1590 at Frankfort. Most of the chief 
works by Caxton have been at various times issued in facsimile, 
and many collectors have caused reproductions to be made in 
this way of some of their most prized works. 

The ancient lace books, which lent themselves well to this 
process, were reproduced in limited issues, under the general 
title of ‘ Raccolta di opere antiche sui disegne dei Marletti 
di Venezia ’, about the year 1876, by Ongania of Venice, and 
various other books of designs have been printed in admirable 
facsimile, including certain of the early works on Architecture 
which have become extremely rare. Thus we have an excellent 
facsimile, The First and Chief Groundes of Architecture by 
Jhon Shute, printed in 1563, and reproduced in 1912 by the 
publishers of Country Life. 

Many of the early records and documents of public bodies 
have been multiplied and reproduced by this process with 
great success. Among others Mr. W. Griggs has made a 
facsimile of the Ancient Book of the Weavers’ Company, for 
the members of that guild, which may be considered a 
valuable and important example of the process when applied 
in this way. 

Certain of the Public Libraries, both in this country and 
abroad, have not failed to cause facsimiles to be prepared of 
their treasures, notably the British Museum and the John 
Rylands Library of Manchester. In this connexion mention 
may be made of the ‘ Cambridge Reprints’, being a set of 
twelve photographic facsimiles of rare fifteenth-century books 
in the Cambridge University Library, printed in England, 
Cambridge University Press, 1906-7. The edition in this 
instance was limited to 250 copies. In some of the foreign 
issues the editions were extremely limited, 60 or 75 copies 
only being printed and, in the case of unique books or tracts, 
this number would seem too small. 

In dealing with the subject of these facsimiles it would be 
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well to remember the valuable aid presented by this means to 
repair and make good deficiencies in rare books which may 
have pages or illustrations missing. In some instances where 
use has been made in this way of facsimiles printed on old 
paper, it is hard, even for the expert, to detect the added 
material. It may be feared that in some cases the process has 
been used fraudulently to deceive the unwary, and we have 
seen some examples of attempts in this direction by the aid of 
skilful reproductions on old paper inserted in ancient bindings. 

In conclusion, it is well to bear in mind the importance of 
the work executed at Southampton and to make grateful 
reference to the efforts of Sir Henry James in connexion with 
the employment of photozincography. 


III. OXFORD TYPE-FACSIMILES. By R. W. CHAPMAN 


Peruaps you will allow me to carry the historical method a 
little farther and indulge me in a few brief reminiscences. 
It is natural for me to consider the uses of type-facsimile in 
connexion with the way in which I myself came to employ 
that method. When I went to the Oxford Press in 1906, 
I found two new series just being launched. Mr. Cannan 
and Sir Walter Raleigh were producing Tudor reprints in 
Fell type. Mr. Milford and Sir Walter Raleigh were using 
new-face types to revive some classics of the Romantic 
Revival. These, so far, were ‘ period’ printing, but were not 
facsimile. I came to have a share in both series. I am not 
sure—and it is very unimportant—what reprint it was in 
which I first thought of an approximation to facsimile. But 
I know that I had the idea for myself, in complacent ignorance 
of what had been done before ; and that I reached it from 
considerations of general scholarship rather than from con- 
siderations of typography. When—to please Sir William Osler 
—we produced a reprint of the first authorized edition of 
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Religio Medici, I remember feeling that, as a corollary to the 
retention of the original spelling and punctuation (to which 
I was an early and devout convert), it would be a comfort to 
scholars if they could have an accessible edition in which the 
lines of the original were preserved, and in which references 
by page and line would be as in 1643. When I found that 
the pagination of 1643 was erroneous, I stuck to my guns and 
reproduced the error. A little later, in response to a certain 
scholastic demand, I began to reprint some famous books of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—the 1768 Gray, 
the 1786 Burns, the 1820 Keats, the 1842 Tennyson, the 
1855 Men and Women. In planning these books with a 
definitely archaistic and imitative intention, it was natural to 
give the originals (or rotographs of them) to the printer and 
to tell him to follow them, page for page ; and I was impressed 
with the advantage to the student of having a book in which 
the poems lay on the same pages, with the same juxtaposition 
—accidental or designed—with which they first flattered their 
author’s eye. 

I do not think I got much farther than this at that time. 
Later, in some of the empty spaces of the Great War, I rumi- 
nated upon the philosophy of collecting, and formed some 
theory of the rational element in the desire to own either 
first editions or close copies of them. Later, when once more 
in the thick of book-production, I began to take a certain 
interest in bibliography and in typography ; and this led me 
to a more ambitious scheme. I conceived the idea of a series 
of facsimiles of first editions of English poetry of the period 
which particularly interests me—a series in which I saw 
myself as in some sort a pioneer. I ventured—with, I may 
say, very little encouragement to suppose that any consider- 
able number of people would share my enthusiasm—to dream 
of a long series of reprints, which should put the modest 
collector in a position to make some textual and bibliographical 
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study of eighteenth-century poetry without stirring from his 
own library. 

To this end, I was clear that type-facsimile was the right 
method. Its imperfections did not seem to matter ; I was not 
concerned to identify types, or to settle questions of date and 
priority by the investigation of battered letters or cracked 
ornaments. In my period such criteria are not often needed. 
I saw, on the other hand, that type would do what I wanted. 
It would give me—between Fell and Caslon—the required 
illusion, near enough. It would enable me to produce a poem 
or a pamphlet very much as it looked when first printed— 
sometimes, perhaps a little better, -using clean type and 
suitable paper, following exactly the imposition and (where 
ascertainable) the margins of the original. 

I proceeded accordingly, in a cautious and modest - way. 
Mr. Wise’s munificence furnished some rare originals, and 
others I was able to acquire at no great cost. I have not set 
the Thames on fire, but I have received some encouragement. 
I hope to go on. 

In the choice of type I have been easily satisfied. I ask the 
printer to do the best he can; and when he has convinced 
me that I have got the closest match that is available, I am 
content. I try to get the length of my lines approximately 
right, though that is not always possible. ‘Title-pages are 
especially difficult, because of the variety of types used. If 
one line is badly out for size or colour, the balance of the 
whole may be disturbed. But I have recourse to line-blocks 
reluctantly, because their use is always open to the objection 
that it brings blurred copies of (probably) blurred originals 
into juxtaposition with my brilliant types. So I use line-blocks 
only where I must, and where it is apparent to the judicious 
that I have done so—e. g. for head-pieces, tail-pieces, and 
ornamental initials. 

I am not a little vain of my attention to margins and 
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imposition ; though it is really easy enough. Here, of course, 
I have an advantage over the photographer. The photo- 
graphic facsimilist must either use line-blocks—in which case 
he exaggerates the faults of his original—or he must ordinarily 
have a background ; and he cannot get his background right 
unless he can photograph an unbound and untrimmed copy. 
Even so, his task is not easy. 

In the use of paper [ have not attempted much. I make no 
pretence of matching the substance or the tone of the original, 
and I do not reproduce the watermarks. I am content if my 
chain-lines (which are of course fictitious) run the right way. 

I do not know that my experience suggests much more that 
may be of interest to the Society. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to explain that I have been careful to state, as 
precisely as possible, what I have done in every case ; what 
copy I have followed, and with what other copy or copies it 
has been checked. I always use the term type-facsimile, never 
merely facsimile ; knowing that the judicious will understand 
the limitations within which I work, and will not expect more 
than the method admits. I have, further, taken such pre- 
caution as seemed practicable against the danger of fraud, 
which Mr. Wise has urged me not to under-estimate. It is, 
as he has warned me, by no means impossible that (for 
instance) my reprint of Gray’s Eton ode may, sooner or later, 
be taken out of its wrappers, reduced to a plausibly shabby 
condition, and vended as an uncut original. Nothing can stop 
an ingenious and determined faker tempted bya gullible public; 
but I have at least made things more difficult by printing, on 
the verso of each title-page, a statement of the facts." 

1 Mr. Wise, whose doctor forbids his presence to-day, urges that it is the 
duty of the Society to hold (at least) a watching brief for posterity. His experi- 
ence of the way in which facsimile reprints supervised by himself, and printed 
on paper either with a dated watermark, or otherwise readily distinguishable 


from that of the original, have yet been sold as first editions, proves that his 
apprehensions are not ill founded. 
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I have omitted to mention the question of the treatment 
of misprints. My instinct has always been to correct, in 
type-facsimile, such ‘literal’ errors as are free from all 
manner of doubt. I know that danger lurks here ; but I think 
the risk, such as it is, should as a rule be taken. The editor 
must, of course, say very plainly just what he has done. 


IV. TYPE-FACSIMILES AND OTHERS. By W. W. GREG 


In obeying our Secretary’s command to contribute to the 
discussion this afternoon, I naturally approach the subject 
from the point of view of the work done by the Malone 
Society. ‘That work began in 1906, and its inception was 
largely due to Mr. Pollard. It was he who pointed out, what 
I believe to be the truth, that every generation will need to 
make its own critical editions to suit its own critical taste, but 
that work of permanent utility can be done by placing in the 
hands of students at large such reproductions of the original 
textual authorities as may make constant and continuous 
reference to those originals themselves unnecessary. It was 
with this end in view that a rather austere code was drawn up 
and work started on what some people thought pedantic and 
unattractive lines. That, however, our publications did 
supply a want felt by some seems indicated by the fact that 
in less than twenty years, and in spite of interruption due to 
the war and of the great increase in the cost of printing that 
has followed it, we have been able to produce a series of 
reprints that now runs to fifty volumes. 

The initial problem that presents itself in any such under- 
taking is the choice between type and photography, between 
reproduction and reprint. I do not remember whether this 
was much discussed at the birth of the Malone Society : 
I rather think that financial considerations imposed the use 
of type. But the same problem has come up on many other 

x 
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occasions, and the arguments on either side must be familiar 
to any one who has had to do with this sort of work. Crudely 
put, they are that photographic reproductions are reliable 
but illegible, reprints are legible but unreliable. Photo- 
graphic methods are limited by the necessity of relying in 
general upon a single copy of the original, which may be 
indistinct or damaged, and also by the fact that no facsimile 
which can be produced commercially ever affords quite as 
much evidence as can be obtained from the original—no 
process but in some measure obscures what it reproduces. 
Of course, different processes vary considerably in their fidelity 
of reproduction as well as in their freedom from faking. At 
one end of the scale we have the lithograph and the line 
block, at the other the collotype and the photogravure ; 
somewhere between comes the half-tone block. Lithography 
is now generally discarded ; it often reduces a text to illegi- 
bility and its liability to manipulation is infinite. The pro- 
duction of a lithographic facsimile would be no evidence 
whatever that the supposed original ever existed. On the 
other hand, the best collotype work as produced in France 
and Germany has reached a degree of perfection at which it 
is easy on a casual inspection to mistake the facsimile for an 
original. It represents the highest pitch to which reproduc- 
tion in bulk is likely to attain. I do not doubt that similar 
results can be achieved in this country if demanded, but they 
do not appear to be forthcoming as a rule. 

On the other hand, the type-facsimile, besides being more 
easily read, has very important advantages where the original 
is in any way obscure. For one thing a minute examination 
of the original, if necessary a microscopic examination, will 
often determine quite certainly a reading which is at first 
sight ambiguous. Here the true text can be rendered in the 
reprint whereas the photographic facsimile must necessarily 
be illegible. In the second place, by comparing several copies 
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of the original, it is often possible to determine a reading 
which in one particular copy, or indeed in each several copy, 
may be open to doubt. Here again the reprint, which is able 
to collate evidence, has the pull over the reproduction that 
can reproduce only the data of a single copy. There is no 
question that if a reprint could follow the minute individuali- 
ties and irregularities of the original (any one of which may 
turn out to be significant), and if we could eliminate the risk 
of definite error to which the introduction of the human 
element necessarily exposes us, then the superiority of the 
type-facsimile over the photographi¢ would be established. 
Unfortunately in practice these conditions can never be 
fulfilled, and the balance of advantage between the two 
methods is likely to swing indefinitely. So far as we can see 
ahead the student of literature is not likely to be able to do 
without either. 

Probably where circumstances, financial and other, permit, 
the ideal can be most nearly approached to-day in the pro- 
duction of a photographic facsimile of the best copy of the 
original available, supplemented by notes embodying the 
result of a minute technical examination of that copy and of 
careful collation of other copies of the original. The method 
seems an obvious one, but I do not know of any case in which 
it has been applied. 

If typography be selected as the method of reproduction 
the editor’s task is twofold: to decide exactly how close a 
facsimile he intends to produce, and to ensure that within the 
limits laid down the work shall be absolutely faithful. The 
second is a question of care and expert supervision, the diffi- 
culty of its satisfactory execution will depend on the first. 
Both as regards rigour of method and exactness of execution, 
the classical example is the reprint of the first folio of Shake- 
speare’s plays published by Lionel Booth in 1864. The 
trustworthiness of the text is well known, but comparatively 

X2 
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few realize what a marvel it is, and only those who have 
themselves attempted something on similar lines can have 
any notion of the vigilance and labour involved. I once 
discussed with Mr. Chapman the possibility of a series of 
really facsimile reprints, and when I explained what exactly 
it was that Booth appeared to have attempted and achieved, 
I think that his hair turned perceptibly greyer. The exact 
extent of the achievement will perhaps never be known. 
[ understand that errors, or apparent errors, have indeed been 
discovered, but since, so far as I know, there is no record of 
the copy taken as a basis for the text, it would be difficult to 
convict even on the few counts in the charge. But it was 
Booth’s intrepidity in seeking to reproduce irregularities of 
spacing and alinement, and such-like typographical minutiae, 
and in general his success in doing so, that move wonder and 
admiration in those who know. 

When Professor W. Bang embarked on his well-known 
series of Materialien, it was with high hopes of rivalling this 
achievement. He held up the ideal of following the original 
issue in the minutest particular, even to such accidents as 
broken, defaced, and ill-printed letters. It was a gallant 
endeavour, but the limited resources of a small printing-house 
in a provincial Belgian town doomed to failure any attempt 
at real typographical facsimile, no matter what devoted 
labour was expended upon it. And it was the attempt to 
distinguish, at Professor Bang’s request, between the roman 
and italic commas that are inextricably blended in the 1641 
collection of Jonson’s works, that determined me to have no 
more truck with such sight-destroying idealism. 

I drew up the directions for editors of the Malone Society 
Reprints as a compromise between the utmost requirements of 
facsimile reproduction and the human frailty of even the best 
compositors and press-readers. On the whole, I think they 
have stood the test and have proved workable. In practice 
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the rules as formulated have been slightly, but only I think 
very slightly, relaxed. The errors, though they exist, have 
not, I hope, been many. Those that have come to my know- 
ledge, though more than I could have wished, have not been 
numerous enough to discourage me. But the Malone 
Society Reprints are not, and do not profess to be, absolutely 
rigorous facsimiles. There are points—such for example as 
the internal spacing of the line, wrong fount sorts, and the 
like—for which the student, if they interest him, must turn 
to the photographic facsimile, just as there will remain points 
even in the best facsimile for which-the student will have to 
consult the original—and then perhaps be left in doubt ! 

I will end by calling attention briefly to one or two of the 
difficulties that confront the producer of a type-facsimile ; 
and I will suppose that he is reprinting an ordinary late- 
Elizabethan dramatic quarto. The first trouble he will 
encounter is that most modern type seems to be cast on a 
wider body than was the case three hundred years ago. If you 
reprint a line set solid it will occupy a wider measure than 
formerly. If you insist on having anything like decent spaces 
between the words—which your Elizabethan did not—it will 
occupy a considerably wider measure. Very well, you must 
increase the measure in your reprint. You will then find, 
however, that the type-ornaments and the blocks made from 
head-pieces and the like have not increased proportionally, 
and bear a different relation to the text in the reprint from 
what they do in the original. No very serious matter maybe. 
But you will also find that modern italic type differs from 
Elizabethan more than modern roman from Elizabethan 
roman. When you have adjusted your measure to suit roman 
type, and are progressing quite comfortably, you suddenly 
come upon a complete line of prose set in italic type, and you 
find that it will not get into your measure, or if it does it 
is a continuous string of letters without any spaces at all, 
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You then tear your hair, if you have any left, and curse type- 
founders as a body, old and modern alike. 

Other difficulties are perhaps of a minor order, but they 
are many. There are those caused by loose type, combined 
with irregular casting, and I doubt not dirt on the body, 
which often makes it impossible to say whether or not there 
is a space between two given letters, or whether a type has 
fallen out or not. There are difficulties arising from the fact 
that Elizabethan founts possessed ligatures which are not now 
current, while modern printers habitually use ligatures which 
were then unknown. There are other difficulties connected 
with punctuation and the Elizabethan habit of thinking that a 
point did just as well without a space. There is a peculiar terror 
lurking in the colon. This was a good deal used in Elizabethan 
printing, and the mixture of roman and italic sorts became a 
nuisance. It apparently struck some bright spirit to cast a 
colon that would do for either, being intermediate between 
the two. It is not quite upright like a roman one, but much 
less sloped than in italic. But the result was not quite what 
was intended, for in a roman passage of course it looked like 
italic, and in an italic passage like roman! What is the 
unhappy facsimile printer to do? 

It comes in the end to this, that to make a reprint that 
shall be really rigorous in its reproduction of the original, you 
must possess the fount in which that original was printed, and 
you must be prepared to follow in all their inconvenience and 
inconsistency the ways of the original printer. For the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries we have not got 
the one, and the other is intolerable. 

So we fall back on the approximate type-facsimile on the 
one hand, and on the illegible photographic facsimile on the 
other. As matters stand, it would seem that we cannot 
dispense with either, 
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THE DISCUSSION 


Mr. GaseExee said that during the last ten years he had 
edited a photographic reproduction of a manuscript and type- 
facsimiles of both an early printed book and a manuscript 
and his experience, as well as what he had heard that after- 
noon, made him doubt whether there was really any place for 
the type-facsimile strictly so called. There would always be 
‘ period printing ’, by which the page was given an agreeable 
resemblance to the original; but for real reproduction 
photography, now so much improved in efficiency and lowered 
in price, seemed the process of the future, the photographs 
being reproduced in collotype when expense was no object, 
but by one of the block processes if money had to be saved. 
In editions where high scholarship was the aim, it was possible 
to combine the advantages of photography and printing: the 
photograph should occupy one-half of the opening and be 
faced by a transcription in type, and on the printed page 
could be recorded variants in other copies, the results of ocular 
examination of the original, and the general details amassed 
by collation, comparison, or other forms of investigation. 

Lorp Crawrorp expressed himself sceptical as to the 
justice of Dr. Greg’s attack on the legibility of photographic 
facsimiles. Type-facsimiles may give a perfect text, with an 
illusion of the original edition, but photographic reproduction 
was essential for scholars, and all unique books of any impor- 
tance ought to be reproduced in photographic facsimiles. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to the readers of the four 
papers the PresipenT supported the claim that scholars should 
only be satisfied with photographic facsimiles, and even these 
should be regarded not as substitutes for the originals, but as 
approximations only helpful in suggesting points which must 
subsequently be verified. In photographic facsimiles of manu- 
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scripts the degree of success attainable varies with the back- 
ground. Thus in the reproduction of a vellum manuscript 
the facsimile may show more than can be seen on the original ; 
on the other hand in papyri the fibre leads to trouble. As to 
type-facsimiles, these certainly help to put readers into the 
atmosphere from which the first edition proceeded and are 
valuable at least to this extent. 

















JOHN CLEMENT AND HIS BOOKS 
By A. W. REED 


I 


NW a1] O ME months ago I had one of the kindest 
l of letters from Mr. H. R. Plomer, asking me 

N&R to make any use I liked of a transcript he had 

YAN] made many years ago of two interesting 
\ kay Chancery suits in which Dr. John Clement, a 
= president of the College of Physicians, sued 
for the restoration of his property in Bucklersbury and Horn- 
church on his return in Mary’s reign from exile during the 
Protestant rigours of the later years of the reign of Edward VI. 
Clement, a protégé of Sir Thomas More, married More’s niece 
or ward, Margaret Giggs, the scholarly and lively companion 
of More’s three daughters ; 1 and Mr. Plomer’s discovery will 
be welcomed by all who are interested in More and his circle. 
The long list of books, for the loss of which he sought compen- 
sation, will have a special interest for bibliographers and others 
who are interested in the history of medicine in England. 
Before we proceed, however, to Mr. Plomer’s two transcripts 
something more ought to be said about John Clement. He 
was one of the first scholars of Colet’s school, and he passed 
from St. Paul’s, probably on Colet’s recommendation, into 
the household and service of Thomas More. In 1515 he 
accompanied More to the Low Countries on the famous 
embassy that led to the meeting with Peter Giles in Antwerp, 





1 There is some reason to believe that one of the Holbein drawings 
described as ‘ Mother Jak ’ is a portrait of Margaret Giggs. 
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and to the writing of Utopia. In the well-known prefatory 
letter to Giles, More specially mentions him as ‘ my boye, 
‘who as you know was then present with us, whom [| suffer 
‘to be away from no talk, wherein may be any profit or 
‘ goodness’. He adds humorously that Clement was ques- 
tioning the accuracy of Hythlodaye’s estimate of the width 
of the great bridge of Amaurote. About the same time, 
writing to Erasmus, he says that young Clement was making 
such rapid progress day by day with his Latin and Greek 
that he was confident he would be an ornament to letters. 
In 1518, having been promoted to the service of Cardinal 
Wolsey, Clement was warned by Erasmus against studying at 
night, and advised to learn to write standing when on duty, 
an unusual occupation for a gentleman-in-waiting. In 1519 
Wolsey made him his Lecturer in Rhetoric and Reader in 
Greek at his new college in Oxford. Linacre, friend of More 
and Erasmus, had founded the College of Physicians in 1518 
at his house, the Stone House in Knight Rider Street ; and 
in 1520 More wrote to Erasmus that Clement had taken up 
medicine and resigned his readership to Lupset. In 1525 
Clement had joined the royal service with the rank, according 
to the Eltham statutes, of Sewer of the Chamber ; and later 
in the same year an entry appears in the King’s Book of 
Payments (Egerton 2604): ‘ /tem John Clement, exhibiceo 
ultra mare, 10.’ When the King’s Book of Payments reopens 
in 1528 Clement is found to be in regular half-yearly receipt 
of {10 as ‘ Phisicion’; and this payment continues to be 
recorded in the existing books till 1540 when he drops out of 
the accounts. It was probably in the year 1526 that he 
married Margaret Giggs. A daughter Winifred was born in 
1527, who afterwards became the wife of William Rastell, 
More’s nephew and the editor of his English works. The 
Clements took up their quarters in a well-known house in 
Bucklersbury known as The Barge, in St. Stephen’s parish, 
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standing opposite the church, in the corner made by Bucklers- 
bury with Walbrook ; an interesting house which More had 
leased in 1513 from the College of St. Thomas of Acon and 
had occupied ' until, moving to Chelsea in 1525, he transferred 
his lease to Clement. 

Bucklersbury we know from Shakespeare to have been the 
apothecaries’ quarter—‘ As sweet as Bucklersbury in simple- 
time.’ Clement had been elected a Fellow of the College of 
Physicians in 1528, and we are told by Cavendish that when 
Wolsey was taken at Esher with his last illness, ‘ the King sent 
‘ Doctor Clement and two others (royal physicians) to consult 
‘and assist Master Buttes for my lord’s health’. He was an 
active member of the college and frequently held office as a 
member of the Council. 

We have seen how intimate the association of John Clement 
and his wife with Sir Thomas More had been, and there is no 
need to dwell on the affectionate references made to them by 
More in the last letters he wrote to Margaret Roper before his 
execution in 1535. In the year of Margaret Roper’s death 
(1544) Clement was President of the College of Physicians. 
The marriage of William Rastell with Winifred, the seventeen- 
year-old daughter of the Clements, belongs also to the year 
1544. Until the third year of the reign of Edward VI the 
members of the More circle, protected probably by the 
sympathy of Bonner, continued to hold their offices while 
maintaining their loyalty to the old faith, but on 9 June 1549 
the use of the First Prayer-book of Edward VI was officially 
enjoined. In July (the month in which Bonner’s trial began) 
John Clement ‘for his conscience sake’ fled overseas to 
Brabant, and in October (when Bonner was imprisoned) was 
joined there by his wife Margaret. William Rastell and his 
wife Winifred followed in December. Their property was 


1 «Tn the parish of St. Stephen’s Walbrook where I dwelled before I come to 
Chelsith ’ (More, Eng. Works, p. 131). 
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seized, but not before Margaret Clement had made an 
inventory of their books and other belongings. Four days 
after the death of Edward VI, Winifred Rastell died of a 
fever in Louvain. Her husband returned to England with the 
Clements, bringing with him in manuscript the English works 
of Sir Thomas More, which he had saved and shortly after 
published. Rastell and Clement instituted suits in Chancery 
for the recovery of their property, and it is the Chancery suits 
of Clement that Mr. Plomer discovered and to which I am 
about to draw the reader’s attention. I must first note, 
however, that in the fourth year of the reign of Elizabeth the 
troubles of Rastell and Clement began again, and for a second 
time they went into exile, accompanied by John Heywood, 
the dramatist, and William Rastell’s sister, his wife. From this 
exile none of them returned. Nicholas Sanders tells us that 
the Clements had four children, all Greek and Latin scholars. 
Winifred we know, and there was a son Thomas, named after 
More. Dorothy was a Poor Clare in 1571 at Louvain, and 
Margaret at St. Ursula’s convent there, ‘though a young 
‘nun and an Englishwoman among Flemings, is superioress 
‘ over eighty sisters by their pre-election ’. 

In Mary’s reign William Rastell and the Clements won 
their suits, regained their property or were compensated for 
losses. ‘This we learn from the decree enrolled in Rastell’s 
case. It is amusing, however, to find that this success was 
assisted by their ingenuity in claiming that they were included 
in the general pardon passed by Parliament in January 
1549-50, an Act which was primarily intended to clear up the 
affairs of Ket’s rebellion and the disturbances in the West, 
matters in which they certainly were in no way concerned. 
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In suing for the recovery of his property John Clement 
proceeded first against one Dr. Alban Hill, a physician whom 
he found in occupation of his house in Bucklersbury. Later 
he subpoenaed Sir John Yorke, who, as Sheriff at the time of 
his flight, had officially seized the house and its contents ‘ to 
his own use’. Similarly, for the recovery of his country 
residence, lands, and belongings at Hornchurch in Essex he 
prosecuted Dame and Sir Robert Wingfield. Although the 
inventories in the Hornchurch suit are full of interest—they 
include ‘a gret sorte of Greek and Latin Bookes of Aldus 
print wt diuers others ’—and the value of the contents of 
the house and premises amounted to (100, we shall confine 
our attention to the London suits. 

The case against the physician Hill is unusually well docu- 
mented, as in addition to the pleadings found by Mr. Plomer 
we have the depositions’ of an admirable witness, Otewell 
Wyld, surgeon, made on 26 January 1554/5. Wyld accom- 
panied Clement overseas in July 1549, and returning, took 
over the care and occupancy of the house when Margaret 
Clement joined her husband in October. He was arrested, 
however, on 6 February, spent a month in prison, and found 
on his release Alban Hill in possession of the house along 
with an adjoining tenement ‘ late in the tenure of Thomas 
Gyggs’. Hill, he states, not only allowed the property to 
fall into disrepair, but destroyed ‘three fair herberes and a 
‘gret cage for birds, worth, he says, f10, in the garden 
‘belonging to the gret mansion. It would cost further (5 to 
‘ replace the pipes of lead he removed.’ He proceeds to give 
the following inventory and detailed valuation of the contents 
of the house at the time of Margaret Clement’s departure : 

a hoggeshedd of varges 10s., a vessell of old oyle in the seller £10, certayne old 
tymber 40s.,a table and a partycyon of waynscot in the study with laten and 


1 Town Depositions, 42. 
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joyned work 40s., a foteclothe 20s., a serpent hangyng in the chamber next 
the galerye 35. 4d., a gret crucyfyx and dyvers images in the chapell 20s., a 
great crapell hangyng in the court 35. 4d., a tornyng chayer of waynscott in the 
somer parlor 55., a coope for pulleyn before the larder wyndow 35. 4d., a part of 
a hanging of paynted cloth of a chamber 5s., two lomes to work gyrdells and 
rybandes in 20s., two portalles in the gret chamber £4, a myll to grynd corne 
with a frame of wood £4. (Crapell, a suspended scaffold.) 


In the Hall: 


two fote stoles 6d., a gret cupbord of waynscott 30s., five venys glasses 5s., 
a gret mapp of all the world 20s., four gylden scutchyns I0s., a payer of 
playing tables of waynscott 35. 4d., a newe certeyn of yellow buckram for 
a wyndowe lyned throwowt with canvas 205., twenty-three bookes in a settell 
205., a lytle newe male of lether 2s. 4d. 


In the Galery : 
a little dyall of lead gylt 15., a rapyer 35. 4d. 
In the Chamber next the gallery: 


a joyned bedsted 20s., a gret case of sypres full of sypresse boxes £3, a laten 
candelstyck 15. 4d., an Image of Christ’s Head 1s. 


In the maydes chamber : 


a gret bedsted with girthes 6s. 8d., half a hunderd wayt of ledd §5., three 
peces of lynen and one of dyaper, a pece of launde and two of lampas 
duke Ios. 


In the Studye: 


a girthed bedsted and a seler of saye 20s. In the first end of the presse 
90 books gret and small of Greke and Laten besyde old unbound bookes. In the 
myddell of the same presse 85 bookes gret and small of Greke and Latin. In 
the third end of the same presse 55 bookes gret and small of Greke and Latin 
besyde old papers, all thets bookes worth two score marks ({26 135. 4d.), six 
gret bottell glasses 6s., seven boordes with papers lyke tabells 75., certeyn 
glasses in the wyndow 65., a table of Sir Thomas More’s face 40s., two 
lytle bordes of geometrye 2s., fifteen old bookes upon a lytle presse 205., a 
payer of bellowes of waynscott carved with imagery woorke 35. 4d. 


Uppon the table in the studye: 


fourteen bookes of Greke and Latin 20s., a payer of balans to waye medycyns 
35. 4d., a tornyng deske 35. 4d. 
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In a corner beside the studye : 


two Jackes of canvass and mayle and certayne old chaiers stooles and 
boordes 205. 


In a closett besyde the gret studye: 


seventy seven glasses and erthen paynted pottes with medycyns and 
salves 40s., one mattresse 35. 4d., twenty bookes of Greeke and Latin in the 
countyng house in that chamber 205., 2 trestelles and a forme 35. 4d., a wayt 
of ledd of 7 Ibs. 8d. 


In the Chapell : 


two candelstyckes of laten for an alter 55., a lytle torned stole 6d., a lether 
cusshen 4d. 


In the gret Chamber: 


a gret gyrthed bedsted with a trundell bedd under it 20s., two foote passes 
35. 4d., a seler of a bed of very fyne paynted clothe 20s., a seler of joyned 
worke very fyne carved round abowt the bedsted 20s., a gret waynscot 
chest 20s., two deskes to sett bookes on 155., a torned chayer I5., two lytle 
stoles of waynscott 6d., a gret fyre rake 20d., a payer of gret tonges and a 
obyron 20d., a cubbord of waynscott 135. 4d. 


In the lytle chamber within the gret chamber: 
a certin of buckeram for the wyndow 12d., a case of twelve dosen boxes 
205., a javelyn 12d., a gret lantern 35. 4d. 


In the kytchen : 


a close baskett 8d., a tubbe with old yron §s., a chest with old ledd and a 
gret bagge full of soder §s., a paier of tonges 25., 14 tubbes gret and small 145. 


In the chamber next the larder: 


a girthed bedd 1os., a trundell bedd 35. 4d., a tester and a seler of paynted 
cloth §5., paynted hangyngs for a chamber 205., a newe sadel and a brydell 
with all thynges to yt and a horse combe and a payer of spurres and a 
standysshe of ledd 20s., two brasse pottes 20s., a spytt Is., a tostyng fork 
4d., a fyre forke 12d., a slyse 4d., a round thyng of yron to make fyre on and 
to sethe siroppes uppon 75., a trevet 12d., a payer of tonges 16d., and 
certeyne olde lumber 20s. 


In the chamber next the stable : 
bedsted 25., part of a hangyng for a chamber $:. 
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In the Somer Parlor: 


two joyned stoles 25., a form of waynscot 12d., a wasshyng boll 16d., a cover 
of lether for two morters and a payer of balans of laten 8d., a tornyng 
chayer of waynscott §5., five towelles of canvas §s., a smock and certen lynnen 
clothes 25., a wasshyng stole 12d., 18 new bordes 105., a joyned foorme 20d., 
an other forme 12d., a yoyst 12d., four hoggesheddes 4s5., three roulettes 
2s. 6d., a kylderkyn 12d., a powderyng tubbe 2s. 4d., certyn coles and 
byllettes in the seller 1os., two chestes full of boxes with wrytynges 2s., 
two other chestes full of boxes 25., a wyker baskett full of old bookes and 
papers 25. 


Besides the references to the disposition and arrangement 
of the books to which we draw attention by italics, the most 
striking items in these lists are the portrait of More, the 
‘ great cage for birds’ in the garden, the vessel of old oil in 
the cellar worth five times as much as More’s portrait, and the 
contents of the study. Counting up, we find that there were 
three hundred and two books and that they were valued at 
£30 135. 4d., or about two shillings each." The deponent Wyld 
vouched for the values of everything but the books, ‘ but what 
all the said books were worth, this deponent knoweth not ’. 

In prosecuting the ex-Sheriff, Sir John Yorke, who like 
Wyld confessed ignorance as to the value of books, Clement 
was bent on recovering his library. The seizure of his books 
and papers had no doubt been an official act, and whilst, as 
we have seen, the books are merely counted in sets and not 
specified in the proceedings against Hill, a list of their titles 
was given in the suit against Yorke. ‘That it was the books 
themselves and not merely compensation for their loss that 
Clement wished to recover seems to be indicated by Yorke’s 
allusion to the fact that he had already returned some of them 
by the hands of one Richard Johnson. 


1 Taking 15 as the modulus, this is thirty shillings each in modern reckoning. 
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The membrane containing the catalogue of the books, a 
law-clerk’s transcript, is damaged on the right margin, and 
much of it is rendered almost illegible by discoloration. The 
fact that the arrangement is almost alphabetical has enabled 
me to offer a reasonable conjectural reading where the MS. 
was not clear, but I have allowed some apparent errors of 
the transcriber to stand. Against the three hundred books 
mentioned in Wyld’s depositions we have the titles of some 
one hundred and eighty, about forty of which are Greek, the 
rest Latin with one exception—‘ Boetius de consolatione 
script—. anglice’. Doubtless the three hundred indicated 
volumes rather than works, in which case the catalogue may 
be reasonably complete. The Aldus Plato, for instance, was 
a five-volume folio edition. 

In all instances the books appear to be printed editions 
unless they are described as written. Although the identifica- 
tion of the authors and editions has been an interesting 
adventure I offer the list without comment. An adequate 
commentary would overload the article, though without it 
the list is rather dry bones. 

Of Greek Bookes. Aristotelis omnia opera quater (?), 
Aeschinis oraciones cum aliis, Alexandri gesta writen, Aristo- 
phanes, Aratus, Actuarius de Urinis, Alexandri in metaphysica 
wrytten, Chrysostomi ad riantes (?) wrytten, Damasceni theo- 
logia, Chrystomus, Dictionar Gal ..., ... Plato et 
Hippocratis et (Galeni) de succedaneis et (de) anatomicis, 
Galeni . . . quedam opera written, Hermogenes cum commen- 
tariis, Homeri Ulissea, Herodotus cum Thucidide, Hesiodus 
cum comentariis interlinearibus, Hippocratis de montibus, 
aquis .. ., Johannes Gramaticus in priora Aristotelis, Johannes 
Grammaticus iterum de generacione et corruptione, Julius 
Pollux, Johannes Gramaticus de anima wrytten, Libanius 
Isocrates et Luciani quedam, Michael Ephosius in parva 
naturalia, Magentinus et Psellus imperi(?) Herennii, Mosco- 

. 
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pulus, Oppianus, Officia virginis, Opera diversa, Plato in 
duobus voluminibus, Plato in pluribus, Procli stechisseis * 
plures, Porphyrius in predicamenta, Porphyrius de abstinen- 
tia ab (esu) animalium cum quibusdam Gregorii Nazianzen. 
scriptis, Sibillarum opuscula (? oracula), Theodori gramatica, 
Testamentum novum scriptum, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Gemistus et Herodianus cum comentariis, ‘Thucydides in mem- 
brana scriptus, Theodoretus de providentia, Vis veterinaria. 
Of Latin Bookes. Ausonius, Astrolabii elucidarius, Acta 
octavo synodi, Avicene 4 fen, Albinus in ecclesiastes duo, 
Alphonsi phillipica in Lutherum, Avenzoar, Averrois collegit, 
Aldi gramatica, Aelius Sparcianus cum aliis, Almansoris liber 
nonus cum comentariis, Avenzoar cum collegit Averrois, 
Boetius de consolatione script . anglice, Brisottus de (m)ittendo 
sanguine, Botanologico, Biblia in quinque partibus, Boetius 
de consolatione, Salis [? Salutis] ordinarius, Quintus Severus, 
Petronii Arbitri satyre,? Biblia tota, Benedicti anatomia cum 
Galeno de differenciis morborum, Billik contra hereticos, 
Boetii aliquot . . . opuscula scripta cum Marciano Capella, 
Chrysostomus in omnes epistolas Pauli, Columella twyse, 
Chronicorum epitome, Comentaria Cesaris, Cornelius Celsus, 
Catena aurea in duobus voluminibus, Claudianus, Cantilene 
ex quatuor partibus,® Ciprianus, Catullus, Tibullus, Proper- 
tius et Martialis, Canones apostolorum (?), Consilia et decreta 
pontifica, Consolatorium timorate conscientie, Carpi anatomia, 
Dominici Vincentini de mensuris et ponderibus, Damascenus 
et Dionysius de hierarchiis script . , Erasmi exomologesis et alia 
quedam, Erasmi Hiperaspistes, Erasmi compendium in theo- 
logia, Erasmi versiones quedam, Ephemerides, Erasmi in 
novum testamentum, Ekius de locis communibus contra 
Lutherum, Galenus de morborum crisibus et aliis, Gellius, 
Galeni passionarius, Gratius Oppianus, Galeni therapeutica, 


1 stoicheioseis. 
2 The alphabetical order breaks in these three entries, unless indeed the books 
were bound with the Boethius. 3 Four-part songs? 
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Gratius de venatione cum aliis, Galenus de locis affectis et 
crisibus, Galfredi poetria, Gramatica Hebraice Muskeri, Gylde 
Britannorum Historia, Georgius agricola de metallicis, Galenus 
de crisibus et motu musculorum, Herbarium diversorum, 
Horatii, Dni Haly de iudiciis, Hippocratis presagia et de 
acutis, Henricus Stromerus de pestilentia, Julius Firmicus, 
Ireneus et Clemens, Index ecclesiasticorum authorum, 
Ignatius epistolae, Justus . . . Cornarius de laudibus Hippo- 
cratis, loannitius cum reliquiis de lapidibus carie (?), Lauren- 
tius Valla, Lucanus cum Silio Italico, Leonicenus de plantis . . 
voluminibus, Livius, Luminare maius et minus apothec st 
Leonardus Joachimus de morbis acutis, Luminare maius, 
Macrobius cum censo . . . scriptus, Mori epigrammata et 
assertiones contra Lutherum, Mantuani opera sine comentariis, 
Mainardi epistolae bis, Martialis bis, Magg . . . medecine opus 
in carie, Macer wrytten, Martialis Nicolai dispensarium, 
Ovidii epistole, Orphei argonautica et Valerius Flaccus. 
Orbasius, . . . divini amoris, Psalterium Ca(m)pense, Plutarchi 
vile (?), Petrus Martyr, Prudentius, Prisciani gramatica one 
wrytten iij et [sic] of Aldus print . . . histori, Pharmaceutici, 
Pontani Urania, Polidorus de prodigiis, Pandecte medicine, 
Questiones nonnulle in Aristotelem, Raymundi Summa, 
Ruperti, Rationale divinorum in magno volumine, Rosseus 
contra Lutherum, Radulphi agricolae dialectica, Roffensis 
contra Lutherum, Scribonii medici . . . Benevenius, Statius, 
Sadoletus in Paulum ad Romanos, Silius Italicus Scintillarius 
Isodori, Savonarola de febribus, Theodolus, Tullii epistole 
ad Atticum, . . . [? Tusculane] questiones, Tullii epistole 
familiares, Theophilus de urinis, Tertullianus, Tullii prima 
pars philosophie et secunda, twyse, Theophrastus . . . Aris- 
totelis de animalibus, Tullii oratorum pars tertia, Vives de 
officio mariti, in Valdenses de purgatorio et Benevenius de 
morbis et Vincensus . . . maximus, Virgilius parvus cum 
comentariis Servii, Vives de institutione Christiane femine, 
Virgilius de incarnatione Verbi written, Virgilius. 
¥2 








THE RIDDLE OF JONSON’S CHRONOLOGY 


By W. W. GREG 


A D Ben Jonson any fixed practice in dating ? 
—that is the fundamental question which the 
historical student of his works needs to ask. 
a] Did he adopt the date of the incoming year on 
‘) 1 January, or did he cling to the old date up 

to and including 24 March? The latter prac- 
tice, which reckoned the year from Lady Day, I shall call 
the Legal dating, since it was used in official documents ; the 
former I shall call the Calendar dating, since it was followed 
in almanacks and the like: New Year’s Day never meant 
anything but 1 January. It seems curious that we should 
know so little about the literary practice with respect to this 
important point in England ' in the early seventeenth century, 
and particularly the practice of so careful a writer as Jonson ; 
but although some reasonable inquiries, beside many irrespon- 
sible assertions, have been made, it is clear that the problem 
is still far from solution. To recapitulate opinion would be 
tedious, and perhaps invidious ; we are here concerned with 
the evidence alone. 

Jonson was a bad man who seldom dated his letters. There 
are, however, one or two interesting exceptions. The quarto 
of Volpone has an epistle dated 11 February 1607. The play 


was not entered in the Stationers’ Register, but the date on 





1 In Scotland New Style, that is the Gregorian calendar, was introduced in 
1600, and at the same time was made the independent change to the Legal use 
of the Calendar year. In England, on the other hand, however the year might 
be reckoned, all dates are Old Style down to 1752. It took the Bolshevist 
revolution to introduce reason into Russia. 
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the title-page is 1607, and this is very probably, though not 
necessarily, a Calendar date. Jonson is said to have sent 
Drummond a copy of his poem on ‘ My Picture left in Scot- 
land’ with the date 19 January 1619, which again would be 
probably a Calendar date. A later letter is dated 4 February 
1631, but there seems nothing in the contents to show which 
year is intended. In the manuscript in which it is preserved 
it precedes copies of other letters of 1631, but I do not suppose 
that any reliance can be placed on the order. We are thus 
reduced to an examination of the dates attached by Jonson to 
many of his plays and masques as those of performance, and a 
collation of these with the evidence elsewhere available. Our 
discussion will, of course, fall into two parts: a consideration 
of those cases in which external evidence affords reasonably 
certain ground for dating, and the application of the results so 
attained to those cases in which no such certainty is obtainable. 
The separate editions of plays yield little to our purpose. 
However, The New Inn was printed in 1631 as having been 
performed in 1629, and since it was licensed by Herbert on 
19 January that year, the probability is that it was acted 
before Lady Day. If so, the date is reckoned by the Calendar. 
With the separate editions may conveniently be classed the 
three folio plays passed through the press by Jonson in 1631 
but not published till 1640. Among them is The Staple of 
News, which is dated 1625. But at the end of 11. ii occurs 
a passage : 
All the countrey 
Expected from the city most braue speeches, 
Now, at the Coronation.... ... yet 


If May-day come, and the Sunne shine, perhaps, 
They’ll sing like Memnons Statue, and be vocall. 


This can only have been written between 2 February and 
1 May 1626. The lines might, of course, be a later insertion, 
but this is the less likely in that a date early in the year is 
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also suggested by the Induction which seems to assume a 
Shrovetide performance. Presumably, therefore, the ‘ 1625 ’ 
on the title is a Legal date. 

The masques and entertainments are naturally more helpful. 
The Coronation Entertainment, which included the Panegyre 
on the opening of Parliament, was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on 19 March 1604, the very day of the latter function, 
and I should imagine published immediately. It is remarkable 
that the date in the imprint is 1604. Nevertheless the Enter- 
tainment is dated 15 March 1603, and the Panegyre 19 March 
1603: both Legal dates. In the Masque of Blackness the date 
6 January 1605, in the Masque of Beauty 10 January 1608, and 
in the Haddington Masque 9 February 1608, are all Calendar 
dates. These three pieces were published together in an 
undated quarto in the spring of 1608 (S. R. 21 April). The 
Masque of Queens was printed in a quarto of 1609 (S. R. 
22 February) with the Calendar date 2 February 1609. No 
other masques appeared in print before the folio of 1616. 
Lovers made Men was printed in 1617 (without entry and 
without imprint) and bore the Calendar date 22 February 
1617. Next we have a group of three quartos, undated and 
without either entry or imprint, containing the Masque of 
Augurs, 6 January 1621 ; Neptune’s Triumph, 6 January 1623 ; 
and The Fortunate Isles, 6 January 1624. These are all Legal 
dates. It should be observed, however, that only the first 
masque was actually performed on the date given: Neptune’s 
Triumph was postponed and finally abandoned ; The Fortunate 
Isles was put off from the 6th to the gth. There can be no 
doubt that these three quartos, like that of Lovers made Men, 
are privately printed libretti, prepared in anticipation of the 
performance to serve as souvenirs for the guests. Lastly, 
Love’s Triumph was performed on g January 1631, so that the 
quarto, which gives 1630 as the date alike of performance and 
of printing, has two Legal dates; and the undated quarto 
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of Chloridia also has the Legal date Shrovetide 1630, the 
masque having been given on 22 February 1631. 

Before proceeding I will just summarize without comment 
the evidence we have obtained so far. We find Legal dates 
used for the two official functions of the Coronation and the 
opening of Parliament in 1603/4. After that we meet with 
no Legal date till we come to the three privately printed texts 
of 1622-5, two published masques of 1630/1, and one play of 
1625/6 printed in 1631. On the other hand, we have Calendar 
dates in four published masques in 1605-9 and one private 
text of 1617, as well as apparently in one play of 1629 published 
in 1631. : 

We turn to the folio of 1616, which Jonson is supposed to 
have passed through the press with some care, and in whose 
pages if anywhere we may expect to find authoritative evidence 
of the author’s usage. The data are as follows. Volpone is 
assigned to 1605, but allusions in the text have been supposed 
to necessitate a date c. February 1606. This has, however, 
also been doubted, and the case must be regarded as one of 
the problems of Jonson’s chronology, not as a basis of argu- 
ment. Epicoene is dated 1609. It has been contended, but 
on no valid ground, that this must mean 1609/10. There is 
no objection to the date December 1609. No date appears for 
the Coronation Entertainment, but the Panegyre retains its 
Legal date, 19 March 1603. ‘The four masques of 1605-9 all 
retain their Calendar dates from the quartos. The Golden 
Age Restored bears the date 1615: this has been claimed as 
the masque performed on 1 and 6 January 1616, but the 
identification cannot be regarded as certain. 

Comparing the evidence of the folio with that already 
collected, we are at once struck by the fact that, with two 
exceptions, there is no certain instance of a Legal date before 
1620. The exceptions are the official occasions of James’s 
Coronation and the opening of his first Parliament. Moreover, 
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it is noteworthy that in the folio the former of these dates has 
been removed, so that we cannot but suspect that the second 
may remain by oversight. That would point to a definite 
intention to use Calendar dates throughout the authorized 
collection of the author’s works. After 1620 all Jonson’s own 
dates follow the Legal reckoning, with one probable, but by 
no means certain, exception in The New Inn. 

What then of the two disputable dates in the folio? The 
volume closes with a series of seven masques or entertainments 
none of which had been previously printed and of which the 
final one alone is dated. The last two are Mercury Vindicated 
from the Alchemists and The Golden Age Restored, the latter 
bearing the date 1615. There seems no reasonable doubt 
that these two are the masques performed at Court, one on 
6 and 8 January 1615, the other on 1 and 6 January 1616 ; but 
the question is which is which. There is also no doubt that, 
although it cannot be checked throughout, the arrangement of 
the folio is generally chronological. If it is so in this instance, 
then the date 1615 is a Legal one, contrary to the apparent 
practice of the collection. Brotanek concluded that this must 
be so because he found allusion in the Golden Age to the 
Overbury scandal. But the opening lines, to which I suppose 
that he refers, need not have any specific application, and it 
is indeed, on general grounds, very improbable that they 
should. Chambers, on the other side, points out, pertinently 
I think, that the ‘ device’ of the 1615 masque was reported 
as not ‘ extraordinary’, and that this applies better to the 
Golden Age than to Mercury Vindicated. 1 certainly myself 
incline to this opinion, and I would suggest that Jonson 
intentionally placed The Golden Age Restored last, as supplying 
an appropriate ending for the collection, and that he added 
the date in this instance just because he was departing 
from the chronological order. I therefore regard this as con- 
firming the Calendar dating of the folio. 
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There remains Volpone, ‘ 1605’. The crucial passages are : 


Were there three porcpisces seene, aboue the bridge, 
As they giue out?... 
There was a whale discouer’d, in the riuer, 


As high as Woolwich... (11. i.) 


Howes records in 1606: ‘ The 19. of Ian. a great Porpus was 
* taken aliue at West ham, in a small creeke a mile, & a halfe 
‘within the land, . . . & within a few dayes after, a very great 
* Whale came vp within 8. mile of Lon.’ Now, although this 
entry is incorrectly described by the poet’s latest editors as 
being ‘in terms almost identical with Jonson’s’ (for West 
Ham, far from being above London Bridge, is barely above 
Woolwich), there is a good deal of weight in the contention 
that dramatist and annalist are alluding to the same events. 
Conclusive, however, it is not, while other allusions, so far 
as they can be checked, fit somewhat better with an earlier 
date. A confident decision either way would be unwise, but, 
in view of the double possibility of interpolation and coinci- 
dence, I cannot regard the evidence as sufficiently certain to 
negative the presumption of a Calendar date. 

Completely consistent Jonson’s practice certainly was not. 
But the survey we have taken I think does point to a definite 
change at a particular date. If we assume that about 1620 
Jonson abandoned his former habit of using Calendar dates 
and adopted the Legal reckoning, we shall find in the earlier 
period only two certain exceptions, which may be accounted 
for without much violence, and in the later period one, which 
may not be an exception at all. The change would synchronize 
with his visit to Scotland, though the connexion is not obvious. 

It has, of course, no bearing on Jonson’s own usage, but 
for completeness it may be as well to see what happened in 
the posthumous collection of 1640-1, the so-called ‘ third 
volume’ of his Works. The practice here is. undeniably 
inconsistent, and the question is complicated by the appear- 
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ance of several dates that cannot be correct on any reckoning. 
Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue seems certainly to have been 
performed on 6 January 1617/18: the folio dates it 1619. 
The so-called Masque of Owls is known to have been given at 
Kenilworth on 19 August 1624: the folio dates it 1626. 
Pan’s Anniversary is supposed to have been designed for 
James’s birthday, 19 June: if so, the folio date 1625 cannot be 
correct, for he died on 27 March. 

The most significant point connected with the dating of 
the collection is that while the Calendar date of Lovers made 
Men in 1617 is retained from the quarto, and the Calendar 
date, 6 January 1623, added for the hitherto unprinted Time 
Vindicated, the Legal dates, 1621 and 1623, given in the 
quartos of the Masque of Augurs and Neptune’s Triumph are 
replaced by the Calendar dates, 1622 and 1624. Presumably 
the same was intended in the case of The Fortunate Isles, but 
instead of altering the Legal date of the quarto, 6 January 
1624, to 1625, it was incorrectly given as 1626. This seems 
clearly to indicate an intention of adhering to Calendar dates 
in this collection, and consequently when, among the earlier 
masques, we find the News from the Moon of 6 January 1621, 
dated by the year alone 1620, we may conjecture that this 
is not a Legal date but merely an error. And when at the 
end we find Love’s Triumph and Chloridia retaining from 
the quartos their Legal dates, 1630, I again suspect that 
the reason is either ignorance or mere carelessness. 

There remain two questionable dates in this, as in the 
earlier, volume. Christmas his Masque, which begins the 
series, is dated 1616 merely, and The Vision of Delight is said 
to have been presented ‘in Christmas, 1617’. Neither can 
be certainly dated from internal evidence or by external 
record. I should take ‘ in Christmas ’ to mean not Christmas- 
day but Christmastide, and the most probable occasion is 
always Twelfth-night. The presumption in favour of a 
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Calendar date would therefore point to 6 January 1617. 
This is the conclusion reached by Brotanek and Reyher, who 
identify it with the masque performed on 6 and 19 January 
that year. If so, it is earlier than Lovers made Men, 22 February 
1617, which precedes it in the volume, but it is obvious that 
the order of printing was determined merely by the dates on 
the copy, not by any knowledge of the actual order of produc- 
tion, and the editor apparently jumped to the conclusion that 
in any year Christmas must follow Shrovetide. There seems 
then no proper place for Christmas his Masque, nor has any 
one suggested an exact date for it. But it seems to be designed 
to introduce rather than to conclude the Christmas festivities, 
the unusual occasion giving point to the title, and I conjecture 
that it was at any rate designed for St. Stephen’s night, which 
I take to be the first of the ‘twelve days’. The date 1616 
would therefore place it correctly on a Calendar reckoning. 
But there is no trace of such a performance. 

Thus it would seem that while, after publishing the first 
volume of his Works, Jonson altered his customary dating 
from the Calendar to the Legal use, after his death his first 
editor, Sir Kenelm Digby, reverted, errors and ignorance 
apart, to the more rational and more popular method. 


Norte.—In cases where the evidence for the date of performance seems 
certain I have not thought it necessary to discuss it above. The data for the 
masques are admirably collected and discussed in Rudolf Brotanek, Die 
englischen Maskenspiele, Vienna, 1902, and Paul Reyher, Les masques anglais, 
Paris, 1909, while the whole subject is covered down to 1616 in E. K. Chambers, 
The Elizabethan Stage, Oxford, 1923. We now have also C. H. Herford and 
Percy Simpson, Ben Fonson, vols. i and ii, Oxford, 1925. 

I may as well add that I am not quite convinced that the date of Pan’s Anni- 
versary is necessarily wrong. We cannot rely on the statement in the folio that 
it was actually ‘ presented at Court ’, and it is just possible that it may have been 
designed for the anniversary of James’s accession, 24 March, and abandoned. 
It has been argued that the flowers strewn by the nymphs point to summer, 
but since the list includes at once daffodils and hollyhocks it is evidently mere 
convention. 
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THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S RECORDS 


| H ROU GH the good offices of Mr. R. A. 
‘ VEX Austen Leigh permission has been received 


My 


YIN from the Worshipful Company of Stationers, 
NPS with strict reservation of its copyright, to print 
N C ENG) the following alphabetically arranged synopsis 
SAN " 
SS) of the extant records of the Company to the 
close of the eighteenth century. The four volumes of which 
the contents (with the exception of the Decrees and Orders 
of the Court) were printed by Professor Arber in 1875, &c., 
will be found under the heading Copyright, the entries of 
‘Copies’ being now the most interesting of their contents. 
In vol. [A] the book-entries run from 1558 to 1571, in B they 
begin in 1576. This appears to be the only gap in the series, 
the rest of which up to 1708 was printed by Mr. G. E. Briscoe 
Eyre in 1913-14. Volumes [A] and B in the series being, as 
explained in the cataloguer’s note, Wardens’ Books for all 
purposes, contain all the beginnings of the entries which are 
continued in the separate volumes entered under the headings 
Apprentices, Fines, Freemen, Livery (Calls on), and Orders and 
Decrees. Probably this explains why the volume of these last 
which begins on 1 November 1602 is lettered C, books A and 
B having thus a double continuation. It must be noted, 
however, that there is a rival ‘ Liber A’ entered in this 
synopsis under the heading Parliament, Orders of. This seems 
full of interesting matter of which only a little has yet filtered 
into print, as is also the case with Orders and Decrees of the 
Court of which a few were incidentally printed by Herbert 
in his enlargement of Ames’s Typographical Antiquities. 
[A. W. P.] 














CATALOGUE OF RECORDS AT STATIONERS’ 
HALL? 


Apprentices, Bound, Turned over, Free and Cloathed, 
Register of, from 9th October 1555 to 2nd July 1638. 
A modern transcript, arranged alphabetically. Quarto. 

do. do. 20th April 1640 to 6th June 1738 in a con- 
temporary hand. . 

do. do. 6th April 1736 to 7th September 1773 in a 
contemporary hand. 

do. do. 7th February 1775 to 4th November 1800 in 
a contemporary hand. 

Apprentices Register Books. Folio. 

29th July 1605 to 27th June 1666 

7th August 1666 to 5th March 1727 

2nd April 1728 to 7th December 1762 

ist February 1763 to §th December 1786 


6th February 1787 to 1st April 1806 
Apprentices, Register of. Narrow Folio. 
24th June 1694 to 4th July 1738 


Binding loose. 


Apprentices, Register of. Duplicate volumes. 
1st December 1724 to 13th November 1733 


6th July 1731 to 6th September 1737 
sth September 1738 to 3rd May 1748 
7th June 1748 to 3rd May 1763 
7th June 1763 to Ist December 1778 


2nd February 1779 to 3rd December 1793 
4th February 1794 to 1st December 1807 


1 Printed by the kind permission of the Worshipful Company, by whom the 
copyright is strictly reserved. 
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Masters and Apprentices, Calendar of. Folio. 
October 1684 to March 1718 
October 1719 to June 1762. (Lettered ‘ A’ on back.) 
October 1763 to June 1807. (Lettered ‘ B’ on back.) 
Masters and Apprentices, Calendar of. Folio. 
Two volumes covering from 1649 to 1696. Apparently superseded by 
modern transcript. 
Bequests, Register of—Liber ‘ C. 2’, 1593-1634. Folio. 
‘ Containing extracts from Wills, where legacies are left 
to the Company.’ In original covers with paper label as 
above on front cover. 


The following papers have been inserted in this volume : 

Fol. 105. Charity Commissioners Scheme of Redemption of Annuities 
under the Wills of John Norton, Theophilus Cater, Jane Kevall, and Henry 
Bellinger. Dated 2 April 1895. Printed. 

Fols. 133-5. Extract from the Will of Charles E. Layton. Proved 
10 June 1908. 

Fols. 161 and 162-4 are entered (i) the Charity Commissioners’ award in 
the matter of Christopher Meredith’s Charity, dated 31 October 1884 ; 
(ii) Extract from the first Codicil to the Will of the late James Figgins of 
35 Russell Square, proved 15 July 1884; (iii) Extract from the Will of 
Henry William Hutchings, citizen and stationer who died 1 December 1894. 

Bonps, Register of, 1671-1688. (Lettered on back, ‘ Bonds 
for Moneye Lent’.) Folio. 
[Casu Boox.] Not lettered on outside. Thin paper covers. 
Quarto. 
Cueck Boox. Small 4to. 
3oth April 1692 to 3oth June 1733 
7th August 1733 to 22nd December 1785 
7th February 1786 to 19th June 1800 
The 1800 volume is a folio. The contents of these books 
are similar to those of a bank ‘ pass book ’. 
CopyricuT. 
[Register of Copies ‘A’. gth December 1554 to 2nd August 
1596.| Folio. 
This first Register is not actually lettered ‘A’. The 
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only outward lettering is ‘ Wardens Accounts’ written on 
a piece of paper, pasted on the back. It was intended 
mainly as a record of the Wardens’ Annual Cash Accounts. 
The contents include the taking of Apprentices, the receipt 
of Fines and Payments, arranged yearly under the respective 
Masters and Wardens. ‘This volume also contains the 
Orders of the Court. 


Printed (with the exception of the Orders) by Professor Arber in his 
Transcript, Vol. 1. 


Entry Book of Copies—Liber ‘B’. 1576-1595. Folio. 
Contents : 
Inrollment of Apprentices. 1576-1605 folios 17 to 130°, 
wrongly numbered [129]. 
Entries of Copies 1576-1595 fols. 130-318 
Freemen admitted 1576-1605 fols. 319-352 
Book of Fines 1576-1605 fols. 393-414 
Calls on the Livery 1576-1604 fols. 415-427 
Decrees and Orders 1576-1604 fols. 427 to end 
Printed (with the exception of the Decrees and Orders) in Professor 
Arber’s Transcript, Vol. 2. 
Entry Book of Copies—Liber ‘C’. 4th July 1595 to 11th 
July 1620. Folio. 
Printed in Professor Arber’s Transcript, Vol. 3. 
Entry Book of Copies—Liber ‘D’. 1620-1645. Folio. 


Contents: Entries of Copies only. 
Printed to 1640 in Professor Arber’s Transcript, Vol. 4. 


Entry Book of Copies—Liber ‘E’. 3rd December 1645 to 
27th February 1656. Folio. 
Contents: Entries of Copies only. 

Entry Book of Copies—Liber ‘F’. 2nd March 1656 to 8th 
December 1682. Folio. 

Entry Book of Copies—Liber ‘G’. 29th January 1682 to 


12th February 1695. [1oth April 1710 to 29th April 
1710.] Folio. 
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Entry Book of Copies—7th April 1687 to 19th November 

1695. 

“is on front cover: ‘ The wast Register Booke for 
entring of coppies begun the VIIth day of Aprill 1687.’ 
| Folio. 

The last three leaves of this volume contain ‘ Caveats ’. 
Entry Book of Copies—30th March 1695 to 7th March 1708. 

Folio. 

Several loose papers at the end. 
Entry Books of Copies. Folio. 
roth April 1710 to 25th September 1746 
29th September 1746 to 30th December 1773 
With index to Titles of Books for 1746 (loose). 
Ist January 1774 to 31st August 1786 
With indexes to Titles of Books for 1774-83 and 1783-6 (loose). 
1st September 1786 to 30th May 1792 
With index to Titles of Books (loose). 
Ist June 1792 to 31st August 1795 
With index to Titles of Books (loose). 
4th September 1795 to 29th April 1799 
With index to Titles of Books (loose). 
Court Booxs—see Orders and Decrees. 
Fines. 
The Book of Entraunce of Fines. Small Folio. 
6th August 1605 to 1640 





FREEMEN. 
Register of Freemen, 2nd July 1605 to 8th November 1703. 
Folio. 
6th March 1703 to 3rd December 1751. Folio. 
4th February 1752 to 5th July 1796. Folio. 
znd August 1796 to 7th December 1830. Folio. 
GRANTS. 


Copies of Company’s grants relating to the Corporation 
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and English Stock, with translations of such as are in Latin. 
Volume numbered 36. Folio. 


Livery, Calls on. 
Register, 27th June 1606 to 11th June 1736. Folio. 
The contents consist of admittances to the Livery and the sums paid 
for admission. 
At the other end of the book : 
* Subscribers for barge’. znd June 1679. 
Lists of Masters, &c. 29 October 1742-1764. 
November 1765 to November 1792. Folio. 


The contents of this book appear to be wholly lists of Masters, &c. 


January 1793 to November 1814. Folio. 


Contents as in preceding volume. 


Orpers AND DecrEEs. 
Court Books : Folio. 
Liber ‘C’ 1st November 1602 to 1st March 1654 
*D’ 5th March 1654 to 24th October 1679 
‘E’ 1674 to 1683 


Contains, ‘ By Laws of English Stock ’. 
Reverse of 17th leaf, ‘ Miscellaneous Notes ’. 


‘F’ 1683 to 1697 
‘G’ 1697 to 1717 
H’ 1717 to 1733 
I’ 1733 to 174! 





K’ 1741 to 1751 
L’ 1751 to 1763 
M’ 1763 to 1776 
N’ 1777 to 1785 
O’ 1786 to 1793 
P’ 1794 to 1803 


Court Books—Indexes. Liber‘ N’-‘O’. Folio. 
Title: ‘ Abstract of the Orders of the Court and other 
Zz 
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‘Proceedings of the Worshipful Company of Stationers, 
‘serving as an Index to the Court Books from November 
‘1779, being a continuation of a former Index. Compiled 
‘under the Inspection of the Clerk of the Company. By 
* Daniel Battiscombe 1794.’ 


Court Books. Index ‘P’. (Lettered on outside ‘ Index ’.) 
Thin folio. 


Court Minute Books. Folio. 
These appear to be ‘ duplicates’ of the foregoing series. 
October 1723 to March 1735 
March 1735 to September 1742 
September 1742 to September 1748 
October 1748 to September 1755 
October 1755 to July 1763 


The volume for 1735 to 1742 has on the outside the figure ‘ 2’. 


Court Minute Books. ‘M’. 4th October 1763 to 26th 
March 1772. 
7th April 1772 to 22nd December 1780 
This has no distinguishing letter, and appears to be a ‘ duplicate ’. 
February 1781 to December 1789 
2nd February 1790 to 20th December 1798 
sth February 1799 to 1813 


These volumes would appear to be ‘ duplicates ’. 


Court Minute Books. Folio. 
23rd December 1661 to 4th July 1668 


Probably a ‘ Wast’ Book. See next entry. 


Court Wast Book. Folio. 
1668 to 1764 


This appears to be a duplicate of the entries in Court Book ‘D’, but 
with additional matter—details not transferred to that book. 
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[Court Minute Book?] 26th September 1729 to gth Novem- 
ber 1785. 
Thin folio. Paper covers. No lettering on outside. 
Appears to consist of extracts from the Court Books for that period. 


Par.iaMENT, Orders of. Folio. 
Liber ‘A’. 14th Hen. VIII. 16th May to zoth June 1643. 
Folio 139. Benevolences, 1571. 
»» 140. Assessments, 1632, 1638. 
» 149-150. Printing of Bibles, 1644. 
»» 51-152. Sequestrations, 1644. 
» me Petition about Common Hall, 1645. 
» 159-164. Oxford Agreement—Correspondence 
28th July-8th October 1685. 
» 174-176. do. Draft Agreement. 
» 180. ‘Doctor Stories stomblinge into Eng- 
land’, a ballad by Wm. Elderton, 
Privy Council Order 8th September 
1570. 
a. a. Oxford Agreement, Draft. 
», 186-187. Company’s dispute with Cambridge. 
»» 188-195. Copyright—Importation of books. 
1731-1771. Counsels opinion. 


PENSIONERS. 
‘Liber compluth pro pauperibus. 25th March 1608 to 
22nd December 1676.’ Folio. 

On the third leaf: ‘1608. Sexto regni regis Jacobi. 
*Stacon[ers—The booke of Accoumpt of Moneyes Re- 
“ceaved yerely from the accoumpt of the stocke of the 
‘Preuileges. Conteyninge also thaccoumptes of the Dis- 
‘tribution and bestowinge of the same, Accordinge to 
*‘ thordannance in that behalffe.’ 

On the last two leaves of the volume are entered ‘ The 
“copie of the Journemens Petition To the Right Hoble. 

Z2 
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‘the Lord Elsmere, Lord Chauncellor of England. 16 May 
‘ 1613.’—‘ The copie of the Articles . . . to their petition.’ 


Pension Lists. 26th March 1677 to 24th December 1762. 
First account headed, ‘Mr. Abell Roper, Master, Mr. Mearne, 
‘Mr. Richd. Clark, Wardens. A note of money given and disposed of to 
‘the Penc[iJoners of the Company of Stationrs of the City of London 
‘ 26th March 1677.’ 
23rd March 1763 to 18th December 1800. 


First account headed, ‘ John Coles, Esqre. Master Mr. Edward Say, 
‘Richard Brooke Esq. Wardens, Stationers Hall, 23 March 1763. The 
‘ Company of Stationers Quarterly Gift to the Poor of their Company.’ 
This volume has no lettering on the outside, only the 
remains of a label, ‘1’. 


Receipt Booxs—Payment for Shares. Folio. 
17th April 1679 to 1694. 
These documents give the dates of the proving of Wills 
of Stationers and their instructions for the disposal of their 
English Stock, with the names of the executors. 


18th December 1702 to 15th February 1743. 
With ‘ An Account when the Partners were chosen into 
their shares ’ (Inner side of front cover and first six leaves). 


12th April 1743 to 8th April 1786. 
(Account of money received in lieu of a Dinner for 
Shares disposed of since Lady Day 1743.) 
Title on front cover, partly illegible. Also on back cover 
‘Receipt Book for Pay . . . Account of Mony rec . . . for 
‘Shares. Disposed... 1743’. 


17th November 1785 to December 1800. 
Extracts of Wills [3rd December 1785 to 6th December 
1800]. 


Rentor Warpens’ Books. Quarto. 
These books contain the annual accounts of the Rentor 
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Wardens, including the sums received from the Assistants 
and widows, the Livery and widows (?), The Yeomanry 
arranged alphabetically and The Brethren. 

1646 to 1673 (some years missing) 

1674 to 1694 

1695 to 1711 

1712 to 1800 

Done up in brown paper parcels and placed in the loft. 


SurRVEY. 


A survey of all the Lands and Tenements belonging to 
the Company of Stationers, Which. Survey was taken by 
William Leybourn in Anno 1674. Folio. 


Warpvens’ Accounts. Folio. 

Receipts and Payments. 
gth July 1663 to 3rd July 1669 
gth July 1663 to 2nd July 1727 
2nd July 1727 to 29th July 1788 
sth July 1788 to 1800 

These books do not appear to be quite of the same character as the 

‘Wardens’ Accounts’, otherwise known as ‘ Register of Copies “A” ’, 


printed by Professor Arber in his Transcript, vol. 1. At any rate there 
seems to be a gap in these Accounts, between 1605 and 1663. 


Warenouse Keeper’s Books. 

Titles and numbers of books delivered to the Warehouse 
Keeper, by the Stock Keeper of the English Stock of the 
Company during the following years : 

1662 to 1666 
1666/7 to June 1723 
June 1723 to March 1744 
April 1744 toApril 1759 
April 1759 to October 1774 








THE ALDINE PLINY OF 1508 


By GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP 


A] H ER E are certain peculiarities in the Aldine 
Pliny of 1508, the first complete edition of 
the Epistles of Pliny Secundus, which seem to 
Ajay) throw light on the way work was arranged in 
*NGay] the printing establishment. The evidence is 
SGWS4) wholly circumstantial, and by no means con- 
clusive, but there is enough of it to challenge interpretation 
by students of early printing. 

Any attempt to look into the printing practices of the half- 
century following the perfection of the invention of typo- 
graphy must keep in mind two factors. One is that labour 
at that time was so cheap that it was possible to do many 
time-consuming things which would now cost prohibitively. 
The other is that printing was invented because labour costs 
had risen so high that book-making by handwriting was too 
expensive ; or else, what amounts to the same thing, because 
so many more people had money enough to indulge them- 
selves in the luxury of buying reading matter, that the older 
method could not supply the demand. In other words, a 
master printer of 1500 did not think first of his labour cost, 
but he did regard labour as something to watch and economize, 
because it was costing more than it had formerly. 

A well-managed fifteenth-century printing establishment 
seems to have been organized so that the type-setting and the 
presswork on a job in hand took about the same amount of 
time. The compositors had to set enough type, before the 
press could start, to give the pressmen two full formes, for 
the first sheet or signature. After this, the two divisions of 
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the work went along together. As soon as the press finished 
the first forme of the book, the compositor distributed the 
type from this forme and then set up enough more matter to 
refill the chase—the metal frame in which the pages of type 
making a full forme are locked up to go on the press—this 
distribution and setting occupying the time it took the 
pressmen to work off their second or next forme. Whether it 
took one compositor or two to keep up with the press, is a 
tantalizing puzzle which has not been solved, so far as I know. 
In it is involved a group of questions concerning the type-body, 
and the way this was held in place before and after going into 
the chase, and when locked for the press, which at the moment 
seem to me to block, more than anything else, a full under- 
standing of primitive typography. 

The compositors set the type page by page, instead of, as 
at present, in long galleys which were afterwards arranged in 
pages. The line of text which is missing from the Gutenberg 
Bible shows that the type-setters of that book worked by pages, 
and the 1508 Pliny reveals the same thing much more con- 
vincingly. The Aldine compositor occasionally found that 
the epistle which he was setting would end so near the foot 
of the page that there would not be room to start another, 
and he therefore shortened the last few lines progressively to 
make a wedge shape. This filled more space and introduced 
variety, although it may be doubtful whether he considered 
the latter reason. He did use his intelligence, for there are 
five shortened lines on page 3, seven on 14, four on 21, three 
on 46, and nine on 62. The nine on 247 look as if he was 
thinking of something else while trying to close the ‘ take’. 
This re-arranging of lines might have been done by a make-up 
man who was fixing the pages for the press, but he could not 
have managed another change, without the spacing between 
words showing it, which was also introduced by the compositor 
when he started an epistle at the foot of a page. The composi- 
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tor regularly left room at the beginning of each epistle for a 
decorative initial, so that the first three lines are nine letters 
short. But if there was room at the bottom of the page for 
only two lines, these two are short and the third line at the 
top of the next page is full width and regularly spaced. On 
p. 26 he had four lines of short Greek verse at the foot of the 
page and only room for two lines on the page As the Latin 
text filled only half of the preceding line, he pushed up one 
line of the Greek into this vacant space, and then made the 
page one line long. 

A book of any size was ordinarily divided into sections or 
‘takes’, each of which was handled by a separate group of 
workmen, compositors and pressmen working together to 
finish the portion assigned tothem. There is nothing remark- 
able about this, except that it had been (as it sometimes still 
is) the practice ever since the work on the first printed book 
began with two presses and was completed with six. And long 
before that, manuscript books were broken up into sections, 
to be copied by different scribes working alongside each other. 

The Aldine Pliny of 1508 is the earliest book that I know 
of which appears to have been handled differently. It was 
also the first book from this press which numbered the pages. 
The leaves in Aldine books had occasionally, but infrequently 
and irregularly, been numbered before this. The Pliny 
experimented with two other peculiarities which were not 
tried again, at least not in books that I have seen. One was 
a ( placed before the figure of each number, e.g. (132. Another 
was the placing of the number at the upper right-hand corner 
of each page, so that all the even numbers, on left-hand pages, 
stand at the inside instead of the customary outside of the 
opening. The introduction of these unaccustomed features 
is sufficient to account for an unusual number of errors, 44, 
in the figures of the page numbers. It is these errors which 
show something of what was going on in the workroom. 
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Stated categorically, to invite contradiction, it looks to me 
as if, first, the Pliny was printed on four presses, each with 
its own crew which included the man who took the pages of 
type and arranged these in the chases, making everything 
ready for the press; second, instead of working on separate 
sections of the book, the compositors worked independently 
and set up the text as it came to them from the editor, while 
the four press crews each took a definite quantity—the eight 
pages which go in one full chase or forme—in regular rotation ; 
third, the crews worked in pairs, one pair on the alternate 
sheets signatured a, ¢, ¢, g, &c. to kk, the other on J, d, e, 
&c. to it, and one crew of each pair regularly took the outside 
and the other the inside formes: fourth, one crew or pair of 
crews, or perhaps only a single workman, was much less careful 
or less expert than the others, and they or he got ‘ fired ’ when 
the work was two-thirds done. 

Like so much circumstantial evidence, the trouble with 
this is that it proves two things which it is difficult to 
harmonize. That the sheets were handled alternately seems 
to be shown conclusively. It is not quite so clear that inside 
and outside formes were handled separately, but one alternate 
half of the outside ones is virtually errorless while an alternate 
inside half show errors on every forme to a definite point, and 
thereafter all the inside ones become errorless. 

The theory is based on an assumption that when the chase 
was taken off the press, the printing having been finished, 
the compositor lifted out the type of each page of text, leaving 
in place the head-line, which frequently did not change, and 
the figures which did change each time but without dis- 
arranging the line. This is still the practice in most, pre- 
sumably all, newspaper and periodical offices, and it is still not 
uncommon for errors of forgetfulness to be made, so that an 
issue will appear with the date or the serial or. page numbers 
of the immediately preceding issue. As soon as the type was 
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out of the chase, the make-up man of the press crew would 
put in place in it the type of the pages for the next forme, 
changing the numbers and if necessary the headings. Occa- 
sionally he forgot to make these changes, and it is these errors 
which reveal that this was the regular procedure. The 
errors are : 
Page 226 numbered ‘ (194. This is sheet 9 first leaf, verso ; p. 194 is m I verso. 
Page 250 numbered ‘(218’. This is sheet g fifth leaf, verso; p. 218 is 0 § verso. 
Page 254 numbered ‘(222’. This is sheet g seventh leaf, verso; p. 222 is 0 7 
verso. 
Page 288 numbered ‘ (256’. This is sheet s eighth leaf, verso ; p. 256 is g 8 verso. 
Page 373 numbered ‘ (341°. This is sheet aa third leaf, recto; p. 341 is y3 
recto. 
The first three of these errors are on inside formes. Of the 
two on outside formes ‘(288’ is found corrected on six of 
eight copies examined after the error was noticed. 

The evidence given above would seem to be conclusive that 
the chases were used regularly in rotation for the same side 
of alternate sheets. It is confirmed, as a practice in the 
Aldine establishment, by three similar errors in two other 
works from that shop, the Horace of March and the Sallust 
of April 1509. Both have numbered pages, but without the (, 
and the numbers of the left-hand pages are where they 
belong, at the outer left corner. In the Horace, p. 191 1s 
“159’, on m8 recto; 159 is 28 recto: and 254 is ‘ 222’, on 
17 verso; 222 is p7 verso. In the Sallust, 210 is ‘178’ on 
pi verso; 178 is m1 verso. The psychologists who are 
measuring the fatigue of workmen may be able to figure from 
this data the stage at which the Aldine workers became care- 
less or lost interest in what they were doing. 

If any one thinks that these misnumberings, instead of 
revealing secrets of the printing office, conceal mysteries of 
authorial cipherings, he will be made happy by the further 
fact that the same wrong number in the Sallust is repeated in 
the counterfeit-Aldine Sallust with the red fleur-de-lis and 
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the prefatory Epistle dated 1510. There it might mean the 
same thing, or something else; the signature marks are 
identical in the two editions.’ But before guessing that the 
printers of the ‘ counterfeit ’ Sallust deliberately repeated the 
wrong number, one should note that the wrong number 
*(256’, which is corrected in most copies of the 1508 Pliny, 
reappears, without the ( mark of course, on what should be 
p. 288 of the Aldine Pliny of 1518, a direct and legitimate 
reprint of the 1508 edition. 

Of the 44 errors in paging, 24 consist of the omission of the 
( before the figures. Of these, 15 occur on the first forme of 
the text, the outside of a, and the two formes of sheet d. 
Two are on the inside forme of d, one of these being on the 
reverse of the third leaf. Fortunately for the present purpose, 
this same reverse of third leaf is numbered without the ( on 
sheets signatured f, b, k, m, 0, g, and s (7 omitted, as always). 
This repetition of error in sequence clinches the evidence that 
the sheets were handled in alternate groups, and that the same 
chases were used for every fourth forme. On sheet the 
same third verso page is numbered ‘)198’, but this should 
presumably be regarded as an ordinary misprint which 
accidentally occurred on a third verso page, and as not 
affecting the inference to be drawn from the regularity of the 
identical error appearing at the same spot on the sequence of 
alternate sheets. 

The sequence of eight errors, or of failure to correct an 
error, on the inside formes of alternate sheets d to 5, is fairly 
clear evidence of inattention, to say the least, on the part of 
the workman responsible for this detail. For the purpose of 
testing whether this was a characteristic of the man upon 

1 In passing, a peculiarity of the Harvard-Kloss copy, with manuscript notes 
‘ ascribed to Melancthon ’, of the 1510 Saliust may be put on record, for what- 
ever it may mean; the last page of the eight preliminary leaves should be 


blank, but in this copy the text of p. 167, m siij recto, was printed on this page 
and then covered by pasting over it a blank leaf. 
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whom it must be blamed, the remaining errors will be analysed. 
Deducting these eight, and the five misnumbered pages 
already discussed, there remain 31. Eight of these occur on 
the first forme, the outside of sheet a. (The ‘ outside’ forme 
is that which contains the first and last pages of the sheet ; 
the ‘inside’ consists of pages 2-3, 6-7, 10-11, 14-15, of an 
octavo fold.) On all but two of the copies examined after the 
significance of this detail was perceived, the ( is not present 
with the number on pages 1, 4-5, 8-9, 12-13, and 16. If this 
means anything, it is that the workman who numbered these 
pages, the first to be made ready for press, did not know that 
the ( was to go in front of the figures, when he made the forme 
ready and put it on the press. When he learned of this, he 
stopped the press and inserted the ( on these eight pages, as 
witness the two copies in which they have been seen. This 
explanation, if justified, should absolve that particular work- 
man from blame. He is entitled to the benefit of any doubt, 
for these eight are the only errors on the outside formes of 
the alternate sheets, a, c, &c., until the book was almost 
finished. Cleared of this initial mistake, he is faultless, except 
for two errors on his part of sheet ff. 

Sheets 5 and ¢ show no errors, but d has seven numbers 
without the (, five on the outside forme and two on the 
inside. ‘These defy any reasonable explanation. To provoke 
argument, I will suggest that it was at this stage of the work 
that additional men were hired for two presses, and that up 
to this point two, and thereafter four, presses were in use. 
The new workmen did not know about the (, and one in 
particular was careless about correcting mistakes already made. 
This is the best theory I have evolved to account for these 
seven errors. 

Twenty-eight of the 44 have been accounted for. Five 
more occur on sheets s to kk, all on outside formes, and for 
these I offer no explanation. This leaves 11, and of these 
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seven are on the sequent inside formes d, f, b, k, m, 0, 9, 5, 
each of which has already been noted as having a number 
without the (. That is, the man who made these formes 
ready for press made an error on every one of them, and 
averaged two apiece. It does not seem reasonable to believe 
that it was the same man as the one who handled the outside 
formes ¢c, ¢, &c. to dd without a mistake, made two on ff, and 
one on hh and kk. Nor is it likely that after making a record 
of two each for the alternate sheets d to s, the same man would 
have finished the book, alternate sheets v to 11, without 
another mistake. It is easier to believe that a careless workman 
was discharged. 

The contrast between the outside of a—kk and the inside of 
d-s is the reason for suggesting that the work was done by 
four crews of workmen on as many presses. There may have 
been only two. If one crew handled both sides of each alter- 
nate sheet a to kk, and the other 3 to it, the first made 17 
errors, of which the 8 on a were corrected, and the other 27, 
of which 5 were on the outside of d, and 16 on the inside of 
d-s. If they divided the work so that one took the outside 
and the other the inside formes, then each made 22 errors. 
But 11 of the outside errors were corrected while the forme 
was on the press, for the mistakes do not appear in all copies 
of the book. Also, the outside errors occur on only 8 sheets, 
and the inside on 14. 

The errors not discussed already are obvious and excusable 
misprints, which reveal nothing more than that the proof- 
reader did not concern himself with the supervision of such 
technical details of mere printing and presswork. 

The ( was omitted from two numbers not in the sequence 
nor on sheet d. These were both on inside formes: g 4 recto 
is ‘103 and p 8 recto is ‘ 239’. 

Page 46 is ‘ (47 ’ inside. 
» 47 is ‘ (46’ inside. 
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Page 119 is ‘ (129” inside. 
»» 160 is ‘(161 ’ outside, correct in 10 of 18 copies examined. 
»» 198 is ‘)198 ’ inside. 
» 206 is ‘(106 ’ inside. 
»» 210 is ‘(120” outside. 
»» 245 is ‘ (24’ outside. 
» 258 is ‘(158 inside. 
9» 274 is ‘ (247 ” inside. 
» 457 is ‘(451 ” outside. 
»» 461 is ‘ (462 ” outside. 
» 497 is ‘ (49’ outside. 
»» 508 is ‘ (580’ outside. 

These page numbers are not the only typographical varia- 
tions that have been found in the Aldine Pliny. In three 
cases a space dropped out from between words, and the type 
of the line shifted its position as much as a millimetre during 
the progress of the presswork. In two cases copies differ in 
having a word spelled correctly or wrongly, and in one of 
these the variation would be important if it could be deter- 
mined whether it is an instance of a compositor’s carelessness, 
corrected when the error was noticed after the presswork was 
partly done, or of type pulled up from the chase, while being 
inked on the press, and replaced incorrectly. There is also 
another variation which has considerable textual importance, 
because it is involved with the question as to whether six 
leaves now in the Pierpont Morgan Library are a portion of 
the ancient manuscript from which Aldus prepared the text 
of his edition. 

In the top line of page 285 seven copies have suffectsset, and 
ten suffecesset, which looks like a typesetter’s error corrected 
on the press. In the bottom line on page 57 some have 
nutritoria and others, correctly, meritoria. 

On page 64 the last word in line 13 in some copies is facere 
and in others agere. The curious point about this is that 
either word makes equally good sense ; that they have virtually 
the same meaning ; and that Pliny Secundus might have used 
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either, so far as students of his vocabulary can tell. When the 
Epistolae were reprinted at the Aldine establishment ten 
years later, the agere reading was followed, which presumably 
means nothing more than that a copy of the 1508 edition 
which had this reading happened accidentally to be given to 
the compositors when they were set to work on a reprint. 
Except for this second Aldine edition, every other printed 
edition and every manuscript of the Epistolae reads facere. 
The question, which remains unsolved, is where did agere 
come from? 

A bibliographical examination does not settle this question, 
but simplifies it. All the copies ofthe 1508 edition with 
facere on page 64 have the incorrect nutritoria on page 57, and 
the agere copies all have meritoria. This coincidence becomes 
significant when it is noticed that pages 57 and 64 are d5 
recto and d8 verso—both on the outside forme of sheet d, 
on which five pages were numbered without the ( mark. 
Moreover, when this forme lay on the press, these two pages 
were next each other, head to head in the chase. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the two variations are always found in 
the same copies. The alterations must have been made at 
the same time, in all human probability, and must have had 
some human connexion. But this does not solve the textual 
problem. Did this forme go on to the press with the obviously 
wrong nutritoria and the correct facere, or with the otherwise 
unheard-of agere and the correct meritoria? If the more 
reasonable probability is that mutritoria was noticed and put 
right, how did facere become agere? 

The agere reading has long been known as a peculiarity of 
these Aldine editions. The compilers of the two Teubner 
editions of the Epistolae giving variorum readings, Keil in 
1870 and Merrill in 1922, both possessed agere copies, and 
neither mention the facere variation. Both used this passage 
to support their belief that Aldus Manutius was too much 
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inclined to abandon the reading of his manuscript in favour 
of conjectures of his own. This is an important point, because 
Aldus in his prefatory letter to the 1508 edition explains that 
he was printing from a very old manuscript, so ancient that 
it looked to him as if it might have been written in Pliny’s 
own time. This was then, and still is, the only known manu- 
script which contained the text of all that is now extant of 
Pliny’s correspondence. Clearly, Latinists want to know 
whether Aldus reported that manuscript faithfully, or treated 
its authority lightly. 

The whole question assumed a new importance in 1915, 
when E. A. Lowe of Oxford and E. K. Rand of Harvard 
visited the Pierpont Morgan Library. There they were 
shown six leaves of an uncial manuscript of Pliny. It occurred 
to Mr. Rand that these might have been a portion of the very 
manuscript which had been in the hands of Aldus. Six months 
later the two scholars made a joint report describing these 
leaves at a meeting of the American Philological Association 
and of the Archaeological Institute of America. Mr. Rand 
indicated the reasons which seemed to support his theory. 
They were developed in greater detail in his portion of the 
introduction to a facsimile publication of the Morgan Pliny 
Fragment, issued by the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
in 1922. 

The Morgan Fragment includes the epistle which was 
printed on page 64 of Aldus’s edition, and reads facere. 
Unluckily it does not have the earlier epistle printed on 
page 57. The agere noted by Keil and Merrill showed that 
in this case Aldus had certainly deviated from his ancient 
manuscript, if the Morgan Fragment was a part of that 
manuscript. Mr. Rand, confronted by this stumbling-block 
to his theory, looked up the passage in the Aldine editions 
belonging to the Harvard Library. There he found that 
Aldus printed facere in 1508, and that agere appeared in the 
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reprint of 1518. Professor Merrill, in turn, was able to con- 
firm the accuracy of the agere in his Teubner edition, from a 
copy of the 1508 edition in his own possession, and also to 
substantiate Professor Rand’s facere from two other copies of 
the 1508 in the University of Chicago Libraries, both of which 
have this reading. The discovery of this variation he 
announced in Classical Philology, a quarterly published by the 
University of Chicago Press, for January 1923. The further 
progress of the effort to elucidate the problems involved, from 
the standpoint of classical scholarship, can be traced in suc- 
ceeding issues of that publication and in those of the annual 
Studies in Classical Philology printed by the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. Credit for finding the two corrected words, and 
the evidence for the three dropped spaces, is due to the pains- 
taking examination of all the Chicago copies by two of 
Professor Merrill’s pupils, Blanche B. Boyer and Alfred P. 
Dorjahn, whose observations and deductions were printed in 
Classical Philology for January 1925. 

For some time after this investigation started, Professor 
Merrill’s copy was the only one found with the agere, while 
four facere copies came to hand. Then two more agere ones 
appeared, redressing the balance. This exhausted the trace- 
able American stock. On the other side of the Atlantic, 
agere copies, so far as reported, have it all their own way. 
The score to date, from London and Oxford, Paris, Berlin, 
and Florence, is fourteen agere to five facere. 

Unluckily, the significance of the errors in paging was not 
perceived until after several of the copies had been examined, 
and it was not convenient to renew the request for data. 
The evidence in hand seems sufficient, however, to justify a 
belief that pages 57 and 64 are the only ones in which errors 
have any possible relationship, except as already described. 








THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


NOTICES 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Society for the reception of 
the Balance Sheet and the Council’s Report, and the election 
of officers and members of Council will be held at 20 Hanover 
Square on Monday, 15 March, at § p.m. The President, 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, will give an address on Books on Papyrus. 

Sir D’Arcy Power, K.B.E., F.R.C.S., F.S.A., has been 
nominated by the Council for election as President for the 
ensuing Session. The following will be proposed as members 
of Council: Messrs. P. S. Allen, R. A. Austen Leigh, 
Dr. E. Marion Cox, the Earl of Crawford, Messrs. Lionel 
Cust, E. H. Dring, Stephen Gaselee, J. P. Gilson, Dr. Geoffrey 
Keynes, Messrs. J. P. R. Lyell and Frank Sidgwick, and 
Dr. Henry Thomas. 

A case for binding Vol. VI of The Library will be sent free 
of charge, with the June number, to all members of the 
Society whose subscription has been paid. Members who, 
before 1 June, send their copies of the four numbers with 
a postal order for 2s. §d. to the Printer to the University, 
University Press, Oxford, will receive them back, post free, 
cased. Members who have not sent their copies for casing in 
previous years, by sending them now can have Vol. VI and one 
additional volume bound for 4s. 6d., and further volumes sent 
at the same time for Is. 9d. each. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


A] H E Bibliographical Society has this year to 
| regret the death of Sir John Y. W. MacAlister, 
who was not only one of its original members, 
aj but played an important, though anonymous 
part, in the formation of the Society in 1892. 
eee) He had already started The Library in 1889, 
and maintained it for three decades, at some personal expense, 
first as a monthly magazine of librarianship, afterwards as a 
bibliographical quarterly, until this Society was able to take 
it over six years ago. In recognition of his services to biblio- 
graphy, Sir John was made one of our few honorary members 
in 1921, and his death breaks yet another of the links which 
survive from our earliest days. 

Another death which is a heavy loss to the Society, is that 
of Mr. F. J. Hall, Controller of the Oxford University Press, 
who won the respect and affection of all who knew him, and 
was unsparing in the pains he took in producing the Society’s 
books. 

The loss has also to be recorded of Mr. J. M. MacDonald, 
an original member and life subscriber who, when our annual 
subscription was doubled, showed his appreciation of the 
Society’s work by a voluntary donation accompanied by a 
very kind letter; also the too early death of Mr. Beck, who 
continued to take an interest in bibliography while head 
master of a school on the West Coast of Africa. 

During the past year, the membership of the Society has 
been maintained at the high total of slightly over 500, or 
nearly half as many again as fifteen years ago, though the 
subscription has been doubled. Meetings have been well 
attended and the considerable balance accumulated to help 
Aa2 
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pay for the large and expensive books which are slowly pro- 
gressing towards completion, has been further increased. 
During the year members have received a volume of Mere- 
dithiana compiled by Mr. Buxton Forman (the cost of this 
to the Society being very small, thanks to the generosity of 
Mr. Buxton Forman) and 4 Bibliography of English Character 
Books (1608-1700) by Miss Gwendolen Murphy, a very 
thorough piece of work which proved rather larger than was 
anticipated. The Library has also not only maintained its 
increased size, but has been more fully illustrated. 

The Oxford University Press has now delivered all the 
proofs of Dr. M. R. James’s Lists of Manuscripts formerly in 
Peterborough Abbey Library, and has made the illustrations 
and delivered some of the proofs of Mr. C. Thomas Stanford’s 
monograph on Early Euclids, which it was hoped to issue last 
year. The final revision of the copy for The Short Title 
Catalogue of English Books, 1475-1640, compiled by Mr. Pollard 
and Mr. Redgrave and numerous helpers, has now been com- 
pleted and nearly half of the proofs have been passed for press. 
The catalogue will register over 26,000 extant editions and 
issues of books and documents with references to libraries and 
collections in which copies of them are preserved, and notes 
of the entries concerning them in the Register of the Stationers’ 
Company. It will make a volume of about 600 pages of the 
size of the Society’s Illustrated Monographs, though no satis- 
factory suggestion has yet been received for a minimum of 
relevant illustrations which would qualify it technically for 
inclusion as a numbered volume of the series. For the 
illustrated monograph on Ornamental Borders used in English 
Books (also ‘ to 1640) over two hundred illustrations will be 
needed, and the blocks for more than half of these are made. 
Mr. F. S. Ferguson is now associated with Dr. McKerrow in 
the editorship, but despite this noteworthy accession of 
strength, the work necessarily progresses slowly, owing partly 
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to the difficulty in finding good specimens of some of the 
borders, and also to the research required in tracing their 
history. 

Mr. H. R. Plomer has prepared the copy for the English 
section of a further instalment of the series of Dictionaries of 
Printers and Publishers, bringing the record forward by 
another half-century, from 1725 to 1775. Mr. E. R. McC. 
Dix has kindly supplied materials for the Irish section, but no 
volunteer has yet been found for the Scottish, which in 
previous volumes has been contributed by the late Mr. Harry 
Aldis. ; 

An Exhibition of Books published during 1924 organized 
by the Society was held at the Medici Society’s rooms for 
four weeks in May and June on the same lines as that of the 
previous year. From allusions made to them in the press and 
elsewhere these two exhibitions seem to have been more 
influential than the rather meagre attendances suggested at 
the time. In order to give the experiment a full chance of 
proving its usefulness it is proposed to hold a third exhibition 
this year on similar lines. 

During the past year Mr. Frank Altschul, Chairman of the 
Publication Committee of the Grolier Club of New York, has 
been elected Chairman of the Committee of our American 
section, and the Council are sure that under his guidance the 
section will continue to be as helpful to the Society financially 
as it has been under his predecessors, and it is hoped also may 
be led to take a larger share in its work. In recognition of the 
services of Mr. George Parker Winship as the first Honorary 
Secretary of our American section and of his distinction as a 
bibliographer the Council has elected Mr. Winship to 
Honorary Membership of the Society. 
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BALANCE SHEET 


From 1 January to 31 December 1925. 





RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
{ s @ s. 
Entrance Fees ‘ . - Ig 12 © | Printing, Paper, Casing, and 
British Subs., 1923-4. . 660 Distribution, less sales of, and 
as 1925 , - 58013 0 advertisements in, The 
1926 : - 1616 0 Library . é : - 685 9 5 
Foreign Subs., 1925 ° - 43 1 ©} Rent . . - 9820 
1926 . . 4 © | Expenses of Meetings ‘ - ag34 8 
U.S.A. Subs. -9 1923-4 - : 4 4 © | Income Tax . : i : 317 0 
” 1925 . - 2709 14 © | Bank Charges ‘ ‘ : I2 0 
99 1926 : : 2 2 © | Secretarial Expenses . . 316 0 
Life Members ‘ 21 © © | Research ° gs 82 9 
Interest on Deposit and Invest- Expenses of Society’ s Library . 21 2 3 
ments 35 8 1 | Chequesreturned from Bank . 440 
Sale of Publications to Mem- Petty Cash . ; 89 5 
bers : : - 180 6 | Editorial Fee, The Library - 5210 0 
Cheques Recredited . - 4 4 ©} Investment made (£200 24% 
£100 Treasury Bond repaid . 102 © o Consols) . 114 16 © 
Balance 1 January 1925 Share of expenses of Exhibi- 
(£433 _ 58- 3d.)+£1,000 on tion at Medici Society . . &@ oe 
Deposit . . . - 1,433 5 3 | Cheques unclearedin 1924 . 192 © 3 
Balance at Bank, 31 Dec. 1925 
Usst 78. 2d.)+{£1,000 on 
Deposit . . . ae 7 8 
£2,723 12 10 £2,723 12 10 





R. FARQUHARSON SHARP, Hon. Treasurer. 


Examined with vouchers and found correct, 


A. W. REED. 
7 January 1926. 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
£24. 


£500 24% yy @55- - 275 6 
£100 34% New South Wales 
Bond (1930-50) 7415 0 


| Estimated Liability for 32 
| Life Members . - 360 0 o 
Subscriptions received i in ad- 


Estimated cost of completing 
publications . ‘ - 450 0 oO 


| 
| 
Estimated value of Stock of | vance ° 21 0 0 
Publications . - 800 0 a 
Balance of Account for 1925 sgn 9 8 




















SIR JOHN MACALISTER 
SOME REMINISCENCES sy A. W. POLLARD 


IN( ERA S the covers of each quarterly number and the 
WRN title-pages of its annual volumes testify, The 

Wy \| Library has a double descent, on the one hand 
: y from a monthly magazine dating from 1888 
\ from which it takes its title, on the other from 
Be S433} the Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 
of which the first instalment, a double-number designated 
‘Parts 1 and 2’, was issued to members within not very many 
weeks after March 1893. On each side of its ancestry The 
Library has good cause to commemorate Sir John Young 
Walker MacAlister, who founded it as a magazine and main- 
tained it in difficult times at some small cost to his own pocket, 
and who was not only one of the original members of the 
Bibliographical Society, and its very friendly landlord, so long 
as 20 Hanover Square was in the hands of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, of which he was for a time librarian and 
afterwards consulting librarian and secretary, but played a 
much more important part in bringing our Society into 
existence than, until a paper I wrote on ‘ Our Twenty-first 
Birthday ’ appeared in print, I had either known or guessed. 
My own connexion with him began in the early days of The 
Library in its first form. Dr. Garnett brought him round to 
my recess at the British Museum one morning, introduced us 
and left us to talk, and after a few minutes MacAlister went 
off, leaving me with the impression of a very delightful new 
acquaintance and with a commission from him to write monthly 
notices of any bibliographical books which I came across for 
a modest fixed fee. Thenceforward, till it was taken over by 
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this Society in 1920, The Library formed a constant link between 
us. To my regret the connexion did not bring with it much 
personal intercourse, either while I was still only a contributor 
or during the twenty years when I acted as its editor on 
MacAlister’s behalf. From the very first he was a difficult 
man to get hold of, because of the many irons he had in the 
fire. A caller at Hanover Square was frequently greeted by 
the cheery house-porter there with the information ‘ three 
waiting to see him already, Sir’, or, alternatively ‘ he didn’t 
say when he would be back’, and even on luckier days there 
was some shame in coming as the last straw to a man whom 
people had been plaguing all day and who at 4 p.m. was quite 
likely not to have had any lunch. Much of his own work in 
those days, and not in those days only, was done in the small 
hours of the morning, and it was mostly in those hours also 
that he returned his quite prompt answers to any business 
letters written to him. The answers being prompt it was 
much easier to write to him than to try to see him, but as 
writing to him kept him a few minutes longer out of bed when 
he ought to have been in it hours earlier, both as a contributor 
and as his acting editor I bothered him as little as I could. 
He was interested in so many things and could not forbear 
putting his shoulder to an impossible number of wheels ; 
hence he was always overworked. He differed, however, from 
most men who overwork themselves, firstly in being always 
unperturbed and as ready for a few minutes’ chat as if time 
were no object to him, and secondly in not being in the least 
anxious to keep all the little threads in his own hand. In my 
own case he gave me a very free hand from the first, both as 
a reviewer and as an editor; he never grumbled or found 
fault, but was always grateful and pleased, and during the 
nearly thirty years that we worked together we never had a 
disagreement, except when I tried to protect his purse. 


In 1888 when he founded The Library MacAlister was 
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thirty-two years of age, had been ten years a librarian (sub- 
librarian at Liverpool, 1878; librarian at Leeds, 1880; 
Gladstone librarian at the National Liberal Club for a few 
months in 1887), and was just completing his first year as the 
resident librarian of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society at 53 Berners Street, and also as Hon. Secretary of 
the Library Association of Great Britain and Ireland. He did 
wonders for the Medical and Chirurgical Society, and lived 
to receive from Sir William Osler in 1920 the magnificent 
testimony that though his health had not permitted him to 
take up medicine himself as a profession he had done more 
for it as a profession than any member of it. Osler was a 
master of striking compliments and at that same dinner in 
March 1920, to celebrate MacAlister’s knighthood, I remember 
that he also compared him to a man who enters a room where 
there is a black fire and everything looks grim dark and cheer- 
less, and by the deft use of a poker in two minutes creates a 
blaze and the whole aspect of the room is changed. Mac- 
Alister piloted the Library Association for eleven years till it 
obtained its Royal Charter, but I fancy that there were too 
many wielders of the poker in that case for him to do all that 
he might have done had there not been so many able helpers 
who rather obstructed each other in their efforts to do the 
Association good. He was certainly a much heckled honorary 
secretary and bore the heckling with great good humour, save 
on rare occasions when some daring young debater stumbled 
on a phrase which he thought touched his honour. Then his 
calmness became rather deadly, and the offender had to learn 
to be more careful in his choice of words. 

When he was nearly half-way through his eleven years’ 
service for the Library Association MacAlister became con- 
vinced that whilst the promotion of bibliography was one of 
the professed objects of the Association it had as much as it 
could do in forwarding the cause of librarianship, which five- 
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and-thirty years ago had still much ground to win and many 
battles to fight in order to win it. He thus came to think that 
bibliography had better have a society of its own to look after 
it, but at the same time was aware that if the Hon. Secretary 
of the Library Association said so, the Society would not be 
likely to have a quiet birth. In Dr. Copinger he was fortunate 
in finding an enthusiast very willing to take the lead, and was 
thus able to bring about his object without himself becoming 
prominent. He told me, however, after my twenty-first 
birthday paper that not only was the preliminary meeting 
held at 20 Hanover Square, whither he had persuaded the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society to move from its 
cramped quarters in Berners Street, but that he himself had 
paid for the printing and postage of the circulars summoning 
the meeting. Somehow or other no one seems to have thought 
of asking how these little expenses were defrayed, and he was 
much too good a Highlander to think it consonant with his 
dignity to send in a bill. But he enjoyed the reminiscence. 
For ten years The Library was edited by MacAlister as the 
‘organ’ of the Library Association, but as his own paper and 
at his own risk. In many respects he did well, but he had too 
many other things to do to get it out punctually, and perhaps 
partly for this reason, though mainly that it might be more 
under the Association’s control, when he resigned his Hon. 
Secretaryship in 1898, the Association, as he declined to hand 
it over, save on conditions, started The Library Association 
Record as its organ. The Library ceased to appear for some 
months and was then restarted as a quarterly of bibliography 
and librarianship, with myself as its working editor. It was 
published for some years by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., with 
whom I had been associated over Bibliographica and Books 
about Books, and was then printed at the Chiswick Press. 
Later on both the printing and publishing were transferred 
to Mr. Alexander Moring. Although in those days the 
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magazine dealt also with librarianship, it did not win much 
support from librarians, and partly, I think, from my reluc- 
tance to let MacAlister risk money on it, never showed a 
profit and sometimes a loss. In 1908 I pressed MacAlister 
to drop it, and a few days ago I turned up a letter of his dated 
21 December in that year: ‘7.45 p.m. I have only just got 
‘your letter after a long and wearying meeting, and yield to 
‘your persuasion. I am too tired to think, but yours is 
‘ probably the wisest [course], and I am grateful to you for 
‘ all you have done, and are proposing to do.’ Nine days later 
I received a telegram from him: ‘ Have arranged to continue. 
Speak unto the children of Israel that they go forward.’ The 
next day came another telegram, in answer, apparently to 
a letter from me: ‘ All right. Forward. Charge. Will win 
yet. Writing.’ In the promised letter, written the same day, 
he added a postscript to the typewritten text he had dic- 
tated: ‘Of course in the sane sense “I can’t afford” to give 
‘away {40 a year [the risk he was taking], but I can less 
‘ afford to be beaten—sheer vanity! But if I get health this 
‘ year I shall win.’ Unhappily health never came to him and 
The Library had to go on without the inspired touches he 
might have given it, if he had been able to add effective 
participation in the editorship to all the other things he was 
still doing in the teeth of great physical disabilities. 

At the end of the first ten years of The Library as a quarterly 
we had begun a third series, and I was bent on completing 
this before any change was made. Thus we had to hold on 
through the difficulties of the War, issuing very thin numbers, 
mostly some weeks after they should have appeared, but with 
some of the best papers in them which we had ever received. 
When the third series was at last completed the Bibliographical 
Society took over the flag which MacAlister had kept flying 
for thirty years (a far longer time than any similar magazine 
had ever before lasted in England), the members of the 
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Society who had been faithful to it were relieved of sub- 
scribing to the quarterly as well as the Society, and the way 
was cleared for developments which have worked out very 
successfully. The Society took over the small stock of the 
‘ Third Series ’ and agreed to account for the sales, but after 
(I think) two payments had been made to him, MacAlister 
would have no more. He was very pleased when the Society 
conferred on him its honorary membership, and very pleased 
also that in its new form The Library still preserves the block 
(slightly reduced) of the Biblioteca Laurenziana at Florence, 
from a drawing by Michael Angelo, which it had borne on 
its front cover for so many years, with ‘ Founded by J. Y. W. 
MacAlister 1888 ’ now inscribed on it. 

I have written of MacAlister just from the one angle from 
which I saw him, because I think that, though this was one 
of the least of his adventures, ex pede Herculem is in his case a 
sound proposition, and that these few memories of our long 
connexion do really in miniature show something of the man 
he was. His life-work was, of course, that long and brilliant 
service of the medical profession which culminated in the 
building of the magnificent house of the Royal Society of 
Medicine at Wimpole Street, and the settling down there of 
the long list of associated societies which his tact brought to 
live together under the same roof. It was only a little bit of 
him that I was privileged to see and work with, but there is no 
man I have known of whom I was always so eager to see more, 
and when that continually frustrated desire persists through 
nearly forty years it is perhaps the best tribute that friendship 
can offer.? 


1 The portrait which forms the frontispiece to this number is from one of 
a batch of photographs taken about 1923 by Mr. Donald A. MacAlister, who 
has kindly allowed it to be reproduced here. 
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English Literary Autographs, 1550-1650. Selected for reproduction and 
edited by W. W. Greg. In collaboration with J. P. Gilson, Hilary Jenkinson, 
R. B. McKerrow, A. W. Pollard. Part I—Dramatists. Printed at the Oxford 
University Press, 1925. 

To students of Elizabethan drama the year 1925 will 
remain memorable on three grounds: the publication by 
Dr. Leslie Hotson of the new documentary evidence con- 
cerning the death of Marlowe; the appearance of the first 
two volumes of Herford and Simpson’s edition of Ben Jonson ; 
and the provision for the first time of'a series of facsimiles of 
the autographs of Tudor and Stuart dramatists. This collec- 
tion, chosen and edited by Dr. W. W. Greg, is, as readers 
of The Library know, part of a larger enterprise—the repro- 
duction of a hundred literary autographs, including poets and 
prose-writers as well as playwrights, between 1550 and 1650. 
Subscribers to the enterprise have every reason to be more 
than satisfied with its first-fruits. The thirty plates contain 
(unless my arithmetic is at fault) forty-two autographs of 
dramatists and others professionally connected with the stage, 
including Philip Henslowe and four Masters of the Revels. 
Approximately half are taken from Henslowe’s Diary and its 
associated documents at Dulwich, and half from other sources, 
especially the British Museum collections. Each plate is 
faced by a transcript of its contents, and accompanied not 
only by palaeographic notes, but by valuable biographical 
details which facilitate the use of the facsimiles without 
constant reference to histories of the stage or The Dictionary 
of National Biography. Here Dr. Greg has generously given 
a bonus which the subscribers to the scheme were not promised 
in the advertisement. 

One of the most attractive features of the collection is its 
variety. Receipts and short memoranda from Henslowe’s 
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Diary ; inscriptions in books ; letters on private matters and 
on affairs of state ; entries in a Cambridge College admission 
book ; passages from manuscript plays, pageants, and masques ; 
licences and marginal comments by Masters of the Revels— 
all are swept into Dr. Greg’s net. And the hands, English, 
Italian, or hybrid, vary as much as the subject-matter. Thomas 
Heywood’s as illustrated in the two extracts from MS. Egerton, 
1994 (Plate XXII), seems to me to retain its ‘ bad eminence’ 
for illegibility, though it is run hard by John Day’s (Plate V c), 
in the verses from Dulwich MS. I, art. 35. The revisional hand 
*B’ in Sir Thomas More (see Plate XI b, and note on XXII) 
is certainly easier to read. But I must leave it to scientific 
students of handwriting to speak of the value of the collection 
from a palaeographical point of view. I wish to render my 
tribute to it as one of the ‘literary students’ for whom, 
according to the ‘ editorial note’, it is primarily designed. 
It is self-evident that no University or College Library will 
henceforth be adequately equipped without at least one set 
of these facsimiles. And in all cases where candidates are 
writing a thesis on some dramatic subject for a Doctorate, 
I should like to see prescribed as a ‘subsidiary subject’ 
a study of the hands in this collection. Thus may our juniors 
be saved from pitfalls into which, for lack of such a warning 
light, some of us have in early days fallen. It is not given 
to every one to identify Massinger’s autograph in Believe as 
You List from the postscript to a letter (see Plates XIII b 
and XIV b), or Dekker and Munday’s shares in Sir Thomas 
More (Plates X a and XI b), or an unsigned letter of Kyd by 
comparison with a signed one (Plate XV). But textual 
editors will always be with us, and with the aid of this collec- 
tion it should be impressed upon them in their apprentice 
days that ‘a knowledge of the hand an author wrote is not 
‘only of assistance, but essential, to the proper emendation 
‘of his text’. Will some fortunate chance ever add the 
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hands of Marlowe, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Webster to 
a series of documents so rich and yet with such strange and 
tantalizing blanks ? 

Apart from the aspects of this collection which will make 
a general appeal, every student of the period will find some- 
thing in it of particular interest to himself. Thus from the 
notes on the letters of Kyd I am interested to find palaeo- 
graphy coming to the help of biography: ‘the strikingly 
* professional character of the hand bears out the suggestion 
‘that Kyd had spent some years at his father’s trade... . 
‘A notable peculiarity is the distinctively legal form of the 
‘final “s”.’ In the note on the Heywood extracts the 
dramatist’s apology elsewhere for his ‘ difficult and unac- 
quainted hand’ supports the identification originally made 
by A. H. Bullen, and here strengthened by Dr. Greg with 
some other items of evidence. As he has reproduced these 
two passages from plays in the well-known Egerton volume, 
he might perhaps have found room for an extract from 
The Launching of the Mary in the same volume, which is an 
autograph manuscript. The author of the play, Walter 
Mountfort (identified by Sir William Foster of the India 
Office), was less ‘ obscure’ than one or two other persons 
whose autographs are reproduced. Herbert’s licence, dated 
27 June 1633, for the performance of the play is facsimiled 
on Plate XXX. It might have been noted that we have 
an autograph licence by Herbert thirty years later in the 
manuscript copy of Wilson’s The Cheats in the Worcester 
College, Oxford, library. From the copy of Killigrew’s 
Comedies and Tragedies (1664) in the same library interesting 
manuscript directions and memoranda in the author’s hand 
are reproduced. Cowley (Plate XXVII) just qualifies for 
inclusion through the fact that his academic play, The Guardian, 
was recast as The Cutter of Coleman Street, and performed at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Another Cambridge dramatist, Phineas 
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Fletcher, will presumably have his autograph included among 
those of the poets in Part II. 

Dr. Greg has certainly whetted our appetites for the 
sections of English Literary Autographs that are still to come. 
His unique qualifications for the enterprise he has under- 
taken, in collaboration with other eminent bibliographers and 
palaeographers, are too well known to need emphasis. But 
the Oxford University Press is owed a final word of con- 
gratulation upon its share in an undertaking which will be 


a landmark in the history of English critical scholarship. 
F. S. Boas. 


Mulcaster’s Elementarie. Edited, with an introduction, by E. T. Campacnac. 
At the Clarendon Press, 1925. pp. xxiv, 292. 105. 6d. net. 

Tue thanks of all lovers of English are due to Professor 
Campagnac and those friends of his in Liverpool—‘ not one 
‘of them engaged in the profession of education, [but] all 
* concerned in its progress ’"—by whose generosity Mulcaster’s 
First Part of the Elementarie is now made available to all who 
care to read it. This First Part ‘entreateth chiefelie of the 
right writing of our English tung’, and is important for its 
matter to all students of the history of our language. Its 
list of nearly eight thousand spellings which Mulcaster 
approved is especially valuable, and his enlightened common 
sense gives everything he writes a present importance in the 
depressingly difficult task of spelling reform. But the author’s 
outlook and his powers of expression claim for him the atten- 
tion of many who are not specialists. Wherever the book 
opens we need only read a page or two to come across a 
passage which tempts us to hail him as an English classic. 
He is lamenting the ‘ preiudicate opinion in those mens heds ’ 
who might help on reform, and he proceeds : 


which preiudice in opinion being grounded vpon contentment with the 
acquainted euill, & loth to enter danger for a change of som truble, so bewitcheth 
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the reason of the parties seduced, as drink doth that fellow, which will rather ly 
in a ditch all night & call for more clothes when he feleth more cold, and bid 
put out the candle, when he seith the moon shine, then he will either be per- 
suaded, that he is drunk at all, or else be entreated to get vp and go home. 


Or he is arguing that in the history of every language there 
is some period when it is at its best, and writing in 1582, 
when Shakespeare was 18, he makes bold to say : 

I take this present period of our English tung to be the verie height thereof, 
bycause I find it so excellentlie well fined, both for the bodie of the tung it 
self, and for the customarie writing thereof, as either foren workmanship can 
giue it glosse, or as homewrought hanling can giue it grace. When the age of 
our peple, which now vse the tung so well, is‘dead and departed there will 
another succede, and with the peple the tung will alter and change. Which 
change in the full haruest thereof maie proue comparable to this, but sure for 
this which we now vse, it semeth euen now to be at the best for substance, and 
the brauest for circumstance, and what soeuer shall becom of the English state, 
the English tung cannot proue fairer, then it is at this daie, if it maie please our 
learned sort to esteme so of it, and to bestow their trauell vpon such a subiect, 
so capable of ornament, so proper to themselues, and the more to be honored, 
bycause it is their own. 


Against a marginal note, ‘a perfit English dictionarie 
wished for’, we find a paragraph beginning with the true 
Elizabethan roll: ‘ It were a thing verie praiseworthie in my 
‘ opinion, and no lesse profitable than praise worthie, if som 
* one well learned and as laborious a man, wold gather all the 
‘ words which we vse in our English tung, whether naturall 
‘ or incorporate, out of all professions, as well learned as not, 
‘into one dictionarie, and besides the right writing, which 
‘is incident to the Alphabete, wold open vnto vs therein, 
‘both their naturall force, and their proper vse: that by 
‘his honest trauell we might be as able to iudge of our own 
, "tung, which we haue by rote, as we are of others, which 

“we learn by rule.’ It is a joy to copy out such passages and 
I'd like to copy more, but these must serve as specimens both 
of Mulcaster’s spelling and of his literary range. His book 
as here reprinted in the ‘ Tudor and Stuart Library ’ is a fine 

Bb 
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example of a ‘ type-facsimile’’, only marred by the occasional 
trickiness of what seems to be a rather stiff brownish ink, 
which (when it likes the surrounding temperature) gives very 
delicate effects, but perhaps resents the sudden changes of the 
Oxford climate. B. Wa Es 


Essays in Biography, 1680-1726. By Bonamy Dosrer. Milford, 1925. 
125. 6d. net. 


Tue subjects of Mr. Dobree’s entertaining book are Sir 
George Etherege as diplomatist, Sir John Vanbrugh as Captain, 
Clarenceux King-of-Arms, and architect of Blenheim, and 
Joseph Addison. Etherege as man of letters has been treated 
by many pens: Etherege as the exile of Ratisbon, rebelling 
against his prim surroundings, longing for Whitehall and the 
theatres, and cursed with a secretary, is a new and very 
entertaining figure, whether he is arranging a picnic ‘ by the 
fountain in the woods’, or reproving the Bavarians for their 
‘hereditary sin’ of drinking, or getting out to Ratisbon 
a copy of the Hind and the Panther and ‘ finding John Dryden 
‘has a noble ambition to restore poetry to its ancient dignity 
‘in wrapping up the mysteries of religion in verse’. Pretty 
well that for the creator of Sir Fopling Flutter. But what 
would the Foreign Office say to-day to a secretary like 
Mr. H. H. (his name, happily for himself, remains a mystery, 
though his letters are preserved at the British Museum), 
who in everything he wrote did his best to get his ambassador 
into trouble? 

Vanbrugh, as we see him in Mr. Dobree’s pages, is a singularly 
attractive figure, who blessed the day which brought him 
into contact with the hero of Blenheim and his duchess, and 
lived to curse it before many years were out. He gave us 
Castle Howard as well as Blenheim, and it is good to read the 
author’s cordial recognition of the greatness of both; but 
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one was a commission to make glad the heart of this captain- 
herald-architect, the other probably shortened his life and 
certainly embittered even his good temper. What could you 
do with a woman like the duchess, who was always sure she 
was right, whether she was accusing her architect of pecula- 
tion, taking the locks off her old apartments at St. James’s, 
or refusing to pay her bills? It is an amazing story, and one 
well worth telling ; but why did not Mr. Dobree reproduce 
the Kneller portrait itself, instead of Houbraken’s engraving 
of it, which tones down the duchess’s mouth? 

As for Addison, the reader may well hesitate over the title, 
‘ The First of the Victorians’. Addison, who to most of us is 
the eighteenth century incarnate! Yet the thesis is brilliantly 
sustained, and no study of Mr. Spectator so original, so 
arresting, on the whole so convincing has yet appeared. One 
hesitates, one wonders, but—one reads ; and no better account 
of the Ambrose Philips quarrel, the Gildon-Wycherley episode 
and its appalling sequel, the Atticus passage, has yet been given. 
But Mr. Dobree accepts Pope’s authorship of The Frenzy of 
Mr. Fobn Denn{is], wherein, happily, there is still room for 
difference of opinion ; and in his main thesis he has over- 
looked one curious point—Was that Victorian worship of 
Addison itself a reaction? Northanger Abbey, in which the 
Spectator itself is described as containing much so coarse ‘ as 
‘to give no very favourable idea of the age which could 
‘endure it’, suggests that among some part of the England 
of the Regency Addison was considered improper, and this 
only a year or two before Addison’s statue appeared in West- 
minster Abbey.’ Here is food for thought, and Mr. Dobree 
might do worse than give us an appendix on the subject in 


1 * Addison was a humble man ; his sculptor is no less so,’ wrote a sarcastic 
critic in the Gentleman’s Magazine on the appearance of Westmacott’s statue 
in 1809. Macaulay, in claiming that to our age had been left the honour of its 
erection, was speaking loosely. 


Bb2 
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his next edition, from which such phrases as ‘ his semblables ’, 
‘transvestitism ’, and the terrible sentence about drawling 
lines ‘ with as rapturous an intonation as ever parson used 
to bog a collect in canorous orismology’, on p. 267, might 
be allowed to disappear. It takes both thought and scholar- 
ship to produce a book so stimulating and provocative ; but 
we are left asking whether, after all, Jane Austen was not the 
First of the Victorians on Mr. Dobree’s standards. 
K. A. Espalze. 


Gutenberg-Festschrift, zur Feier des 25jabrigen Bestebens des Gutenberg- 
Museums in Mainz. 1925. MHerausgegeben von A. Ruprer. Gutenberg- 
Gesellschaft: Mainz. Pp. xvi, 448+ 57 plates, some in colours. 114 x 8$ in. 


Dr. Ruppet, the editor of this substantial volume, is cer- 
tainly justified in claiming it as evidence of a revival in 
international solidarity, since nearly eighty different con- 
tributors from the Old World and the New, writing in eight 
different languages, have collaborated to make it what it is. 
Every aspect of the printed book, from Coster and Gutenberg 
to the present day, comes in for treatment, and although the 
papers are mostly quite short, they contain so much mis- 
cellaneous information as to make it practically impossible to 
deal particularly with any of them here. A table of contents 
grouping the articles under five subject-headings affords the 
reader a very necessary guide about the volume. From the 
first section of twenty-five items dealing with incunabula 
there may be picked out Dr. Karl Schorbach’s Neue Strass- 
burger Gutenbergfunde, which gives us a hitherto unknown 
record of an annuity paid to Gutenberg by the Strasburg City 
Council during the years 1453-5, as well as the first complete 
text of another Gutenberg document of 1434. This first 
section is naturally the largest, but it is run very close by the 
twenty-two items of that dealing with present-day printing, 
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both generally and in various countries, which contain much 
that is of interest concerning styles and tendencies. In a third 
section, comprising the period between 1500 and 1900, there 
are papers on printing in Hungary, Mexico, and Brazil, 
among others. It will thus be seen that many varieties of 
bibliographical taste are catered for. 

The Festschrift is printed with ‘ Ehmcke-Mediaeval’, a 
roman type which certainly deserves to be classed among the 
most satisfactory of modern German founts, although, even 
with the advantage of first-rate presswork, its effect after 
continuous reading is a little restless. The cover of rough 
white cloth was still a pleasant sight at the time of writing, 
but is unfortunately not calculated to retain its charms under 
protracted exposure to the atmosphere of London. 

V. ScHoLpeERER. 


Die Deutsche Biicherei nach dem ersten Fabrzebnt ibres Bestebens. Riickblicke 
und Ausblicke. Leipzig, 1925. Pp. vii, 211. 9§x6} in. Die Raume der 
Churfiirstlichen Bibliothek zu Cilln an der Spree. Von Kurt Taurz. August 
Hopfer, Burg b. Magdeburg, 1924. Pp. 14, plate. 10x7}in. 4 marks, 

Amonc the achievements of German nationalism on its 
spiritual side one of the most remarkable and characteristic 
is surely the Deutsche Biicherei, formed, as its statutes declare, 
‘to collect the output of literature in the German language 
‘at home and abroad in its entirety, whether published in 
‘the way of trade or not, to arrange it scientifically and to 
‘keep it ready for use at one central point ’, and the present 
handy and well printed volume, compiled by the Chief 
Librarian, Dr. Uhlendahl, and his staff, is a record of co- 
operative organization and of up-to-date library practice 
which students of the subject in every country will find 
extremely instructive. Only a few outstanding features can 
be picked out here. 

The beginnings of the scheme, as of so much in Germany, 
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go back to the eventful year 1848, when forty publishers 
agreed to contribute their output to form the nucleus of 
a ‘ Reichsbibliothek’, but this idea was soon abandoned and 
not practically resumed until 1912, when a general appeal 
was made both to the publishers and to the State govern- 
ments, the universities, and the like. As a result, 5,700 
publishers and many official bodies declared their willingness 
to send in a copy of each of their books, and in October of 
the same year a contract was signed between the Bérsenverein 
der deutschen Buchhandler (the Publishers’ Association), the 
State of Saxony, and the city of Leipsic, the two latter sharing 
the working expenses and contributing the site and the 
building, while the Bérsenverein guaranteed the books. This 
contract has since been modified so as to take in the Reich, 
which contributes two-fifths of the expenditure, Saxony find- 
ing another two-fifths, and Leipsic the rest. 

It is interesting to find that the system of voluntary con- 
tributions from the publishers has in this case been much 
more successful than the Copyright Acts with their ‘ Pflicht- 
exemplare ’, for owing to the multiplicity of public authorities 
the law is so tangled that although no fewer than twenty- 
seven German libraries have a right to ‘ Pflichtexemplare’ 
from their own territories, an area containing one-sixth of the 
total population, and including Leipsic, the centre of the 
publishing trade, is outside the scope of copyright contribu- 
tions altogether, while the wastage due to losses in the inter- 
library ‘ Ausleihe ’ makes completeness still harder to attain. 

The new library of the Biicherei, on which 24 million 
marks had been spent, was formally opened in September 
1916, and already contains 524,000 volumes, according to the 
latest statistics. Unlike the other great libraries in Germany, 
it is a ‘ Prasenzbibliothek ’, i. e. the books are available only 
on the premises, with the sole exception of such works as 
are not to be found in any important collection elsewhere. 
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The principle of placing the books is a purely mechanical 
division into three sizes, each accession being entered in 
a ledger as received and its number in the ledger serving also 
as its press-mark. The books of each year constitute a separate 
unit, and at the end of the year are removed in a body, shelves 
and all, to make room for their successors ; as the latest books 
are usually most in demand, the latest annual units are kept 
most easily accessible. Periodicals, maps, and finely-printed 
books are, however, separately placed. Apart from the 
ee there appear to be an alphabetical card-catalogue and 

* systematischer Katalog’, and a omy and a weekly list of 
accessions are issued. 

The reading room is open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and now 
has a daily average of upwards of 220 readers. It contains 
a ‘ Handbibliothek’ of over 15,000 works, and adjoining it is 
placed a ‘ bibliographischer Handapparat’ of 3,600 works. 
In the periodical room the latest issues of about 2,500 periodicals 
are immediately accessible. 

The building as now erected forms only a small part of 
a comprehensive architectural plan which will not be fully 
realized for generations, and the book-stores actually in being, 
which are designed to accommodate 1} million volumes, will 
at the present annual rate of accession of about 50,000 volumes 
necessitate an extension in twelve years’ time. 

The contrast between new and old is pleasantly pointed 
by Herr Tautz’s sketch of the three rooms in what was from 
1701 to 1918 the Kénigliche Schloss at Berlin which accom- 
modated the library of the Great Elector when he made it 
over to public use in 1661. The collection was of modest 
size, but is of some interest as having formed the nucleus of 
the Kénigliche Bibliothek, now Preussische Staatsbibliothek. 
Most of it was contained in a room 31 metres long by 14 
metres broad, situate between an ante-room and a cabinet 
for manuscripts and the then usual ‘ Raritaten’: the latter 
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included ‘ the skin and scales of a merman’, as well as one 
of the earliest air-pumps constructed by their inventor, Otto 
von Guericke. We are told that the cases and woodwork 
generally were painted red, with inscriptions in gold lettering, 
and that the restful outlook on the park and the river made 
the library a favourite resort for study. The price of the 
tract under review is explained by its being issued in a limited 
edition, and finely printed on rag paper with one of the 
fashionable founts of German gothic. V. ScHOLDERER. 


Complete Catalogue of the Library of Fobn Quinn. Sold by auction in five 
parts. [With printed prices.] 2 vols. The Anderson Galleries. [Mitchell 
Kennerley, President.] 1924. 


A Fine combination of flair and catholicity inspired 
Mr. Quinn to form a very large, very human, and very readable 
library of modern books—mainly English and American—and 
then fate descended on him, envying him so good a thing: 


I was suddenly met with the necessity of moving from my large old-fashioned 
apartment with large rooms and plenty of wall space. The choice was forced 
upon me either of taking a very large house, which I did not care to do, or of 
storing my books. Then I came to feel that once they had been stored they 
would remain stored indefinitely, perhaps for years. That led me to the deter- 
mination to sell them. The agreement was ‘all or nothing’, an agreement 
which has been faithfully adhered to, though parting with certain personal 
items gave me many a pang. 


That is what happens nowadays to a man who buys over 
twelve thousand books. It is melancholy, but if a really 
delightful catalogue of his former possessions can offer any 
consolation, Mr. Quinn certainly should be consoled. This 
catalogue, over which we rejoiced as it came out in parts, and 
which has now belatedly reached us bound in two volumes, 
and with the prices at the end, is admirably printed, illustrated 
with portraits from original sketches and etchings and with 
facsimiles of autograph manuscripts and title-pages, while pre- 
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fixed to the list of each suthor’s works is a terse biographical 
and critical note, admirably well done. Sad to say, the books 
so zealously bought, carefully treasured, and admirably 
catalogued, fetched as a rule small prices. Of the first 1,750 
lots, only five rose to $100, viz. Borrow’s Romantic Ballads 
(1821), his translation, Tbe Talisman, from Pushkin, a vellum 
copy of the Doves Press edition of Browning’s Men and 
Women, an autograph autobiography by William Carleton, 
and the Kelmscott Chaucer. ‘Then there comes a great leap 
up, for Mr. Quinn was a lavish buyer of Conrad manuscripts 
and first editions, and some sixty of these brought over 
$120,000, more than half the total, $226,351, realized by the 
12,092 lots. R. L. Stevenson manuscripts and first editions 
give another spurt to the prices, but the first editions of his 
friend Andrew Lang are down in the market—at least in the 
American market, and even the xxii Ballades in Blue China, 
with the xxii and x thrown in, only fetched $16, while the 
xxxii Ballads, enriched with an autograph skilfully extracted 
from the author, sold for only two dollars, a poor return for 
an eleven-line entry in the catalogue. But these are base 
considerations. The point is that Mr. Quinn made a very 
fine collection, and the collection has been commemorated in 
a very fine catalogue of permanent value for reference, and 
I wish that Mr. Quinn had had twice as many Conrad treasures 
to reward him for his pleasantly catholic tastes. 


A. W. P. 


A Register of Bibliographies of the English Language and Literature. By 
Crarx SutHertanp Nortuup, with contributions by Josepx Quincy Apams 
and Anprew Krocu. New Haven: Yale University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1925. 

Tue bibliography of bibliographies has developed on lines 
dictated to some extent by the personal tastes of the enthu- 
siasts who contribute to it. It might be good for hardy folk 
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to take a hand in it, uninfluenced by any special interest in 
printers and printing, but a critic who shares this interest 
may accept thankfully the special favour shown to it here as 
in other works of the kind. Certainly both this magazine and 
the Bibliographical Society and also this critic himself have 
been very generously treated in the number of references given 
to their work, and indeed the ‘ Register ’ as a whole is admirably 
full and up to date, excellently printed moreover and with 
useful notes and references to reviews following many of the 
entries. The main criticism that suggests itself is that sub- 
division of headings might have been more freely used. Thus 
Miss Henrietta Palmer’s List of English eds. and transl. from 
Greek a. Latin Classics printed before 1614 [sic for 1641, the 
only misprint noticed] should surely have been entered not 
under ‘ General’ bibliographies, but under Greek Literature 
in England, for which there is no heading, and a little biblio- 
graphy of translations of Greek dramatists into English verse, 
appended to A. W. P.’s edition of Odes from the Greek Drama- 
tists should have been similarly transferred. Long headings 
alphabetically arranged under the names of authors are surely 
a weakness in any work dealing with subjects ; the reader wants 
the subjects made the basis of classification all the way 
through. Space in the Index and the time of those who 
consult it would have been saved by eliminating the numbers 
of entries which are only references to the main-entry of a 
book ; failing elimination there should be a difference of type. 
Small criticisms of this kind might be multiplied, but the 
main point is that on the accepted lines this is a very good 
book, which brings together a great mass of information in a 


very handy way. 


A. W. P. 
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The thirteenth volume of the Walpole Society. Oxford: Printed for the Walpole 
Society by Frederick Hall at the Oxford University Press. 1925. pp. 84+ 
xxxvii plates. Issued only to subscribers. 

Dr. M. R. James contributes to this volume a richly illus- 
trated paper on an English medieval sketch-book in the 
Pepysian library, which contains work by several artists, the 
best dating from the last quarter of the fourteenth century, 
and seems to have been the sketch-book of an ‘atelier’, 
though whether at London or elsewhere, or whether monastic 
or secular, Dr. James will not venture an opinion. He calls 
the book ‘ a monument of English art of a very unusual kind ’, 
and certainly some of the figure-sketches and a series of draw- 
ings of birds both show remarkably good work. In another 
article, also well illustrated, Mr. Binyon describes the delight- 
ful sketches in colour by John White, governor of Raleigh’s 
Virginia Colony, of which engravings were published in 
Theodore de Bry’s America (Frankfort, 1596). White’s 
sketches were acquired by the British Museum in 1866, and 
for a generation were placed as an appendix to the De Bry 
volume in the Grenville Library, but subsequently transferred 
to the Department of Prints and Drawings. It is good to see 
that their merits are now being advertised. 


Ars Typographica. Vol. II, No. 1. Edited and published by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, New York. 

Tuis number of Mr. McMurtrie’s handsomely printed 
quarterly contains a valuable article on ‘ The Chinese Origins 
of Movable Types’, by Dr. T. F. Carter, Assistant Professor 
of Chinese in Columbia University, in which he quotes from 
the notes on printing written by Shén Kua in the eleventh 
century and by Wang Chen in 1314, and thereby makes the 
course of the craft much clearer. Another interesting article 


is that by Mr. Howard M. Chapin on ‘ Early Sea-Presses ’. 
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A Bibliography of Australasian Poetry and Verse. (Australia and New 
Zealand.) By Percivat Serre. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 
1925. pp. xiv, 235. 250 copies printed. Price {2 125. 6d. 

AusTRALIAN verse has not yet found many students in the 
mother country, and instead of the alphabetical arrangement 
by authors’ names here adopted, we should have liked a 
chronological sequence with some illustrative extracts. For 
such a volume it seems likely that a larger public might have 
been found than the very limited one which the prohibitive 
price placed on this volume seems to anticipate. We gather, 
however, that Mr. Serle is contemplating a history of Austra- 
lasian poetry, and meanwhile scattered about his book are 
details which tell something of its growth. Selecting his 
books and writers on sensible lines, which regard place of 
authorship as more important than place of birth, Mr. Serle 
registers altogether over 2,700 volumes (of which he has 
examined 2,450!) published by no fewer than 1,420 separate 
authors. For any librarian desiring to form an Australasian 
Poetry Section a short list of about 350 volumes is added as 
an Appendix, of which about 2 per cent. were published 
before 1850, about 6 per cent. in the next twenty-five years, 
25 per cent. between 1875 and 1900, and 67 per cent. in the 
present century, the very large representation given to the 
recent writers being justified on the ground not only of 
increased population, but on the notable improvement also 
in technique. We gather that Andrew Barton Paterson’s 
The Man from Snowy River, published in 1895, at Sydney, 
was the first book of verse in Australia to achieve an immediate 
popular success, so that it is just thirty years since the poets 
and the public in Australia chummed up. Mr. Serle’s book is 
a careful piece of work. It is well printed at the Argonaut 
Press, Melbourne. 
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The Oxford Book of English Prose. Chosen and edited by Sir Arruur QuitiEr- 
Coucn. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. pp. xx, 1092. 8s. 6d. net. 


Prose anthologies, being of necessity made up almost 
entirely of extracts, cannot hope for the same popularity as 
a finely chosen volume of lyrics ; but it is safe to predict that 
the maximum success which is possible in prose will be attained 
by this companion volume to Sir Quiller-Couch’s Oxford Book 
of English Verse. It comprises 600 pieces, of which 43 are 
chosen from writers born before 1501, 89 from the children 
of the sixteenth century, 118 from those of the seventeenth 
century, 131 from the eighteenth century, and 213 from those 
born from 1801 to 1887, the year of Queen Victoria’s first 
jubilee being taken as the final date, perhaps that the selection 
may close on the note struck by the personality of Rupert 
Brooke. The increasing proportion allotted to the writers 
born in each succeeding century is justified both by the steady 
increase in the number of writers of fine prose, and also in the 
steadily increasing range which fine prose has found itself 
competent to cover. From every century Q. culls his flowers 
with a genuine flair both for bright colours and quiet tones, 
and the quaint juxtapositions which the arrangement by birth- 
dates has brought about enhance the variety of his nosegay. 
It is a good nosegay, and can hardly fail to be popular. 


Bibliography of the Writings of John Addington Symonds. By Percy L. 
Basincton. John Castle. 1925. pp. xi, 244. Price 25s. net. 

Mr. Basincton’s bibliography is a labour of love, which 
has been on the stocks, he tells us, for eighteen years, ‘ though 
‘the greater part of the work has been done during the last 
‘eight’. Such leisurely lingering over a self-set task is in 
contrast to the amazing fecundity of which his book is a 
record. Symonds gained University prizes for a poem on 
The Escorial in 1860 and an essay on the Renaissance in 1863. 
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By this latter year he was already writing for the Saturday 
Review, and when he gave up the Saturday in 1864, turned 
to the Cornhill Magazine and the Pall Mall Gazette, and in 
1868 to the Fortnightly. ‘To all these three he continued to 
contribute for some twenty-five years, with a total output 
of some 125 articles in these papers alone. In 1872 he com- 
menced book-author with his Introduction to the Study of 
Dante, and thereafter books great and small succeeded each 
other at an amazing rate right up to the Walt Whitman of 
which the preface was dated at Davos just six weeks before 
his death on 19 April 1893. Mr. Babington records all this 
activity with zealous care, but notes in his preface his own 
belief that the two things which militated against Symonds’s 
‘ joining the ranks of the great writers’ were first the con- 
tinual contributions to periodicals which take up so much 
space in this bibliography, and secondly, ‘ his undue affection 
for his early work and consequent readiness to reprint it’. 
All that he claims for his friend is that he has ‘ an assured 
‘ place in the first rank of English translators, and throughout 
‘his writings, the seeing eye can behold the reflection of 
‘a rarely gracious and sympathetic personality’. That is just 
and discriminating praise, and against the regret that Symonds 
let his energies run away in so many outlets there may be set 
the certain fact that he was a very helpful writer to his younger 
contemporaries, and quite possibly did more for the world in 
this way than if he had concentrated on an attempt to pro- 
duce a masterpiece, which might not have been achieved after 
all. Anyhow, there is something inspiriting in Mr. Babing- 
ton’s record of such vigorous work, much of it done under 
very adverse conditions as to health, and we are grateful for 
the bibliography which has been on stocks so many years. 
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Bibliographies of Modern Authors. Second series. Compiled and edited by 
C. A. and H. W. Stonenitz. John Castle. 1925. pp. ix, 162. Price 18s. net. 

Tuts is a careful and competent record of the literary 
output of John Davidson, Ernest Dowson, Katherine Mans- 
field, Alice Meynell, Walter Pater, and Francis Thompson, 
all of whom, with the exception of Katherine Mansfield, 
made their reputations from thirty to fifty years ago. It is 
pleasant to find this compliment being paid to them as well 
as to the old writers and those of the last few years whose 
‘first editions’ seem now especially in demand. A few words 
as to the gifts of each of the six authors.give interest to the 
brief preface ; otherwise the book is rather severely biblio- 


graphical. 


A History of Durbam Cathedral Library. By H. D. Hucnes. With an 
additional chapter on ‘ Some later Durham bibliophiles ’ by J. Meape Farxner. 
Durham County Advertiser, 1925. Price 2s. in paper covers, $s. in cloth with 


24 collotypes. 

Tuts little book not only gives an excellent sketch of the 
Cathedral Library, with valuable notes on both its manuscripts 
and printed books, and on the early catalogues and the famous 
Durham bindings, but also a variety of information on the 
history of the cathedral itself, on the Ruthwell and Bewcastle 
crosses, on the relics of St. Cuthbert and the old furniture 
and vestments belonging to the cathedral. In his paper on 
‘Some later Durham bibliophiles’, Mr. Meade Falkner 
begins with Richard de Bury and ends with three deans 
whose reigns stretched from 1661 to 1699. Altogether it is 
a useful and interesting book, and the twenty-four useful little 
collotypes in the five shillings edition make this a very good 
bargain. 
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History : the quarterly journal of the Historical Association. Macmillan & Co. 
(January 1926.) 

Tue most notable article to the layman in this quarter’s 
number is Professor Caroline Skeel’s delightful gossip on 
Medieval Wills, which is full of human interest. Mr. Norman 
H. Baynes writes on Byzantine Civilization, and Professor Tout 
contributes an appreciative memorial notice of the work 
done by the late Professor Liebermann for English medieval 
history. In the thirty-sixth‘ Historical Revision’, Mr. C. G. 
Parsloe shows that recent research has greatly modified the 
old idea that in Roman Britain the Roman occupation was 
* the work of an alien army holding down by force a barbarian 
people irreconcilably hostile to their conquerors’. His thesis is 
that ‘ within the area of the province, their resistance once 
finally subdued, the Britons became peaceful subjects, main- 
taining a measure of local autonomy in the Romanized tribal 
unit, adopting the speech and absorbing the culture of 
Rome’. 


GOOD BOOK-BUILDING 


Tue thirteenth exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society was held in January and February at Burlington House 
under rather cramped conditions, owing to the space taken by 
the magnificent Sargent exhibition, which was on view at the 
same time. Any one trying to pick out the book-work in the 
catalogue might think that the Arts and Crafts Exhibition was 
not only cramped for space, but amazingly confused in its 
arrangement, woodcuts apparently being wedged in between 
glazed bowls, parts of bedsteads and firedogs, and bookplates 
between tea-sets and trays. It might, indeed, have been better 
to give the book-work shown on the walls of Gallery XI a num- 
bered sequence of its own; but the arrangement was really very 
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effective, and the way in which similar exhibits by the same 
craftsmen were shown singly, or in pairs, instead of in larger 
groups, secured them better attention. This was certainly the 
case with Mr. Edmund Hort New’s delightful series of ‘ New 
Loggan prints’ (is this a pun?), or drawings for them, of 
Oxford colleges. The quaint old print of my own college 
(St. John’s), which has hung among my books since I was 
an undergraduate, is a poor thing compared to the ‘ New’ 
version, which has its own quaintness, gives useful informa- 
tion (such as ‘ Library 1576’) on decorative labels, shows 
the whole extent of the college grounds (there is another 
label for the ‘ Rock Garden’), and blends all its diverse 
elements into a most pleasant picture. Mr. New also exhibited 
two attractive bookplates, one for Worcester College, Oxford, 
a ‘library interior’, and another for Mr. Wilfred Harris 
Crook, apparently a Rhodes Scholar, in which the arms of 
Harvard, Oxford University, and Lincoln College are dis- 
played on a bar across the plate, while above is a little picture 
of Oxford and below a little picture of New York. Mr. Donald 
Milner’s ‘initials and ornaments for the Bibliographical 
Society ’ showed some of the originals with the reductions 
in use in this magazine cleverly grouped in a frame, the 
combination suggesting a doubt whether the modest size of 
our reproductions quite gives the designs their full value. 
We must have a larger set some day. Mr. Milner also exhibited 
two very gaily coloured book decorations, a combination of 
landscape and map, one of Conway, the other a frontispiece 
to A Survey of East Anglia. Other arresting illustrations were 
Marcia Lane Foster’s ‘ Little Sea-Dogs’, which children 
would surely love, and a very fine ‘ Everyman ’ set by Margaret 
Haythorne. 

Of book-printing, the specimens shown were as fine as 
could be desired, Mr. Hornby’s two fine Spenser. folios and 
The Golden Asse of Apuleius and Mr. Maynard’s Caneuon 
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Ceiriog ; but it is a pity that the interest now taken in French 
sixteenth-century models has not apparently found any echo 
in the Arts and Crafts Society. In contrast with the meagre 
display of printed books, that of decorated manuscripts 
seemed extraordinarily rich, and the illuminated work of Mr. 
Graily Hewitt, whether unassisted as in the manuscript of ‘ the 
Communion Office with the Collects’ and a companion Gospel- 
book, or helped by one or more of his fellow-workers, is 
singularly beautiful. A manuscript of Keats’s Endymion, with 
a most magnificent opening, is described as ‘ designed and 
executed by Graily Hewitt and Ida D. Henstock’, with 
miniatures by R. and F. Capey after G. F. Watts; in 
‘The Royal Academicians’ address to Sir Aston Webb’ 
Mr. Hewitt has also had the help of Miss Henstock, and in 
the title-page from the Delville Wood Memorial Book of 
South Africans of Miss Florence Capey. Such combinations 
are in the true medieval manner, and Mr. Hewitt is fortunate 
in his helpers. 

Besides the fine manuscripts shown, there are some recently 
executed bookbindings which are unusually full of promise. 
Mr. Douglas Cockerell also knows how to use good helpers, 
and the bindings labelled ‘by Douglas and Sydney M. 
Cockerell’ are all admirable, also that of a ‘ Report of the 
Commission of enquiry into the Property and Revenues of the 
Church 1924’, designed by Mr. Cockerell and executed by 
E. W. Marsh. Two bindings (on copies of One hundred poems 
of Kabir, and a Keats) by Mary E. Robinson, whose work 
was new to me, struck me as especially full of promise, and 
Dorothy E. Fiddian’s Siegfried and Frank G. Garrett’s 
Jason are also very hopeful. 


A. W. P. 
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